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BOOK IV. 



"*My son, get Money,' said a wiser Man than you or I, 
honest Header. That is the precept, but he went no farther, 
leaving the business of Committee Men, Ways and Means, &c. 
to the peculiar Turn of Thought or Bias of Invention of every 
Individual Money Getter. Of all the Methods made use of to 
attain this great End, I believe it ii^ill be allow'd that he who 
gains his point the easiest way,* is the wisest Person." . 

Tricks of the Town, 1732. 
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ONE AND TWENTY. 



CHAPTER I. 

" TAKING STOCK." 

Let me resume this story, two years from 
the day on which Frank Esden reached his 
one-and-twentieth year, and what change have 
I to chronicle in the lives of friends, relations 
and acquaintances, in the life of Philip Farley? 
But little to all outward seeming — scarce a 
sign upon the surface of many changes that 
have gone on below — changes of mind, of 
heart, of character. 

Outwardly, the two years that have inter- 
vened have least affected Frank Esden. He 
appears as gay and light-hearted as in the 
hopeful days, when he was one-and-twenty, 
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4 ONE AND TWENTY. 

and had so many presents given him. Un- 
changed in his affection to his father, mother, 
brother, perhaps to me — as full of humor as 
ever in the Thames Street counting-house 
amongst the clerks — as generous to a fault as 
ever, only a trifle more thoughtful at times, 
when he is sitting by the fireside at home. 

He speaks lightly and jestingly of Annie 
Tackeridge at times, as if to show his family 
and me how little he cares for her ; how two 
years have cured his wounds and made him 
heart-whole. I fancy that the laugh at his 
boyish folly with which he favors us is a 
forced laugh, and suggests no sense of merri- 
ment, but I may be mistaken. 

^' She was such a child— only sixteen— ha, 
ha ! what a fool I made of myself at Ramsgate, 
Phil. ! " 

Still, Frank Esden is changed; there is a 
restlessness in his actions that renders him 
unsatisfied with everything he performs or 
attempts. He settles not down to one book, 
or study, not even to one game at cards, 
when we are all at home of an evening — ^he 
wishes to read when old Mr. Esden has closed 
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one of his cherished volumes and looks in- 
clined for a game at whist — ^he is anxious for 
whist or loo when his father has gone up 
stairs to the "Library," and his mother is 
busy with her housekeeping arrangements- 
he stays at home during fine weather, and is 
pressing everybody to join him in a stroU 
when the rain-drops are pattering against the 
window-glass. 

He has not seen Annie Tackeridge since 
the quarrel. Annie has been ill — ^has been 
improving her education at a Parisian Aca- 
demy — has been visiting some country friends. 
Annie comes back to Wheatsheaf Villa at last ; 
but Frank Esden never goes to see her. 

No change to be seen in Mr. Tackeridge, 
when I happen to meet him at my uncle 
Barchard's house. Brisk and lively Mr. 
Tackeridge is, of course, shakes hands with 
me in the heartiest manner,— almost inclined to 
cry with joy at meeting me in fact, — talks of 
the weather, politics, and trade, ^nd skips off 
to some of his shops, and agitates the neigh- 
borhood with " Glorious News ! " 

Little change in Mr. Barchard — grave^ 
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heavy, plodding, and business-like — getting 
stouter and richer every day — talking of 
money and of money's value, use, and power 
frequently — of the heart's aflFections, hopes 
and trials, never. 

No change in Ellen, save that she is a 
young woman, whose face — 



•" Looks like a story ; 



The story of the heavens looks very like her/' 

Gentle, affectionate Ellen, loving her father 
with all her heart, having a corner in that 
heart, too, for her cousin Philip. 

And what of Tregancy and his sister — what 
change in my grand acquaintances at Eaton 
Square ? 

Tregancy is at College, spending money 
after his old school-fashion, and running up 
an extensive series of bills with Oxford trades- 
men, after a fashion that will certainly astonish 
Mr. Creeney, if that gentleman ever chance to 
look over the accounts. Tregancy is friendly 
still, writes to me occasionally in an affection- 
ate manner, comes to see me when he is 
in town, and asks me to dinner with him at 
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Eaton Square, where Miss Tregancy is always 
glad to see me. Frank Esden and Tregancy 
are courteous and friendly when they meet ; 
but Tregancy makes no advances to a ftirther 
acquaintance, and Esden does not seek it. 

When Tregancy is in town, he is partial to 
calling at the Dover Koad on Sunday after- 
noons, and on learning that I am at my 
uncle's residence — he always forgets where 
my Sunday visits are paid — ^he comes with 
many apologies to Mr. Barchard's house, 
talks of, 'just looking in for a moment or two,' 
stays till late in the evening, and walks home 
with me to Newington. 

Mr. Barchard receives Tregancy after his 
usual fashion, does not appear very glad to 
see him, or particularly charmed with his con- 
versation ; takes his afternoon nap without 
any ceremony, and sometimes keeps a wary 
eye on him when he is speaking to my cousin 
Ellen. 

And my cousin Ellen — ^is she glad to see 
him?— I think so, now and then. 

Lastly, what change in me ? outwardly, of 
taller stature, looking nearer one-and-twenty 
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than a score of years, stronger built than 
when I went to Ramsgate ; inclined to have 
whiskers, and to rush up like a Maypole, and 
be as tall as any of the Esdens — neither 
handsome, nor strikingly ugly — a pale-faced, 
" hard-headed " young man of business. 

I have not swerved from the desk, the 
ledger, and the rows of figures which are 
added up day after day — I have so intently 
applied myself to the " books," in fact, that I 
have forgotten pleasure, sunk pleasure altoge- 
ther. After business hours, I study hard in 
my first-floor back, at home ; study figures 
still, read occasionally the lives of men who 
have sprung from small beginnings, and 
reached the apex of the mountain, and grow 
ambitious as I read. I take uncle Barchard 
for a model — I listen to his talk of money 
and of money-makers, when we meet together 
on Sunday afternoons, untU something of his 
nature becomes inftised into my own, and nar- 
rows mind and heart. To make money — to 
become rich is my hope for the future — ^I put 
by a few shillings every week from my salary, 
and it is pleasant to see my store accumulate. 



\ 
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In the two years that have passed, all the 
romance of youth has been worked out of me 
— I am a matter-of-fact young man — cold, 
and stem, and calculating — nothing of a hero, 
a little of a miser. I have ever before me the 
picture of my father, who suffered and died 
for want of money, and it warns me to be 
careful. Before me, too, is the living portrait 
of my uncle, and it affords me an example. 
My uncle gives me counsel and encourage- 
ment ; he is a rich man — rich by his own ex- 
ertions — a man who maintains that he who is 
poor or penniless, has but himself to thank 
and is deserving of no pity. I profit by Frank 
Esden's disappointment, too ; he was thrown 
aside by Mrs. Tackeridge, because his share 
in the world's goods was not equal to his love, 
and the world's goods become to me the first 
consideration. 

Love, friendship, honor, in their places ; 
but the golden idol before them all for honest 
men to worship ! 

These thoughts confine and cramp the little 
intellect I have, but they keep me steady and 
persevering. No one, not even uncle Bar- 
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chard, knows I have such thoughts. I pay 
my way and spend my money with the rest, 
when there is occasion for it; but money- 
making in an honorable way, seems a profes- 
sion worthy of a young man not twenty years 
of age — ^the age when youth in general dreams 
not of riches, but has more glowing visions to 
shed a radiance on a path strewn with many 
roses. 

What, if the roses fade ? — ^they have lived 
their life of summer, and sober manhood look- 
ing back upon romantic hopes, smiles at their 
disappointment, and at the tears shed over 
them when the heart was tenderer. 

My sober manhood looked back, too, but 
saw no roses of fancy withered by the way- 
side. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



A SUPPER PARTY. 



Frank Esden's birthday. The fifteenth of 
August once more. Just two years since the 
bachelor's party, at No. 6 ; two years since a 
little jewelled "Forget-me-not" was found 
on the dressing-table of the brothers room up 
stairs, a birthday gift from Annie. 

" Many happy returns of the day, my dear 
Boy!" cried old Mr. Esden, as Frank came 
down to breakfast, "/Tiany, many happy 
returns ! '' 

" Thank you, father, thank you." 

" And here is a slight token in remembrance 
of the day, Frank, my Boy," added he, " of 
trifling value, but you will not mind that. We 
cannot always offer gold watches — ^ha ! ha ! " 

He shook his son's hand warmly, and then 
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placed by his side, at the breakfast-table, a 
turquoise breast-pin ! 

I saw Frank Esden change color as he took 
the breast-pin in his hand, and murmured 
some unintelligible thanks. The turquoise 
breast-pin of two years ago was a forgotten 
story to the old gentleman, and he saw no- 
thing of the visions which had been conjured 
up so suddenly. 

I hastened to divert attention by my 
own small present — a silver pencil-case and 
note-book, I think it was that year — and 
Frank took refuge in the change, and shook 
me by the hand, and offered me his heartiest 
thanks. 

Mother and brother followed with some 
birthday tokens, and then the ceremonies of 
the day were over, and Frank Esden was 
acknowledged to be twenty-three years old. 

At Frank's particular request there was to 
be no party that year ; it was to be a quiet, 
dull day, and Frank was going to business as 
usual. 

" Tou should have begun your holidays to- 
day, my dear," suggested Mrs. Esden. 
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"Oh! I don't care about holidays this 
year, mother. I should not know where to 
spend them, or what to do with them," he 
replied. "I shall imitate my steady friend 
yonder with the large mouthful of bread and 
butter, and take no holidays at all." 

" And why don't you take your holidays, 
Mr. Philip? — come, come, sir, there is a 
secret behind ! " said Mrs. Esden. 

" It appears to me the waste of a fortnight," 
I answered ; "I can say with Frank, ' where 
am I to go, what am I to do ?' " 

"You are both looking very pale," said 
Mrs. Esden, peeping round the tea-urn at 
each of us in turn, " now, why not get your 
holidays at once, and go down to Ramsgate 
before the summer's over ?" 

" Ha ! ha ! " said Frank, " that's a good joke. 
What ! gentlemen like me and Phil, go to Rams- 
gate— Hhe cockney's paradise' as a certam 
Mr. Tregancy calls it — does he not, Philip?" 

" Yes ! I believe so." 
" But my dear Frank — " 
"But my dear mother," interrupted he, 
" don't talk of Ramsgate ; I am not going. 
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The Tackeridges are there, you know, and I 
might fall in love again with little Annie. 
Ha! ha! ha!" 

Old Mr. Esden re-echoed the laugh till the 
tears ran down his cheeks. Frank was such 
a capital fellow for a joke ! 

" I will tell you how I mean to celebrate 
my birth-day, mother ; 111 go and see Monsieur 
Vauclose." 

"Who is he?" asked Mr. Esden. 

" A conjuror, wizard, something or other, at 
Theatre Royal West," said Frank, " and now, 
who'll join me, — ^father ?" 

" No, thank you, my Boy, you know late 
hours don't agree with me ; and I would not 
advise you to go out to-night — ^your birth- 
night, too, Frank." 

" As you please, fath^ ; I don't care." 

Immediately Frank resigned his project, 
Mr. Esden pressed him to change his deter- 
mination. Frank was looking ill; a change 
would do him good ; go, my dear Boy, go ! 

"And I'll join you, Frank, and so will 
Phil.," cried Charley ; " we'll keep the birth- 
day, after all." 
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"By George we'll all go!" cried Philip, 
" and Kitty shall mind the house till we come 
back/' 

But Mr. Esden still shook his head in 
dissent, and Mrs. Esden would not leave her 
husband alone all the evening ; " he would be 
so dull!" Then Charley did not care to 
desert his father and mother for his own 
pleasure, and a fresh altercation ensued; as 
for my offers to remain, they were set aside, 
and laughed at. Yet I had a strong wish 
to remain, partly on account of the ex- 
pense I should necessarily incur — you see, 
reader, what a miser two years' study of 
money and figures had made me— and partly 
owing to a dislike to enter a building which 
my poor methodist father would have termed 
* a sink of iniquity.' However, it was finally 
settled that Frank, Charley and I, should pay 
a visit to the Theatre Royal West, and witness 
the wonderftil performances of the celebrated 
Monsieur Vauclose from ' the principal theatres 
of Europe* of course; a gentleman 'who had 
given his matchless entertainment before all 
the crowned heads of Europe,' of course, too. 
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So, after business was over at Thames 
Street, we set forth in search of pleasure. 

^' Shall we go in the boxes, Charley?" 
asked Frank, as we were marcliing over 
Waterloo Bridge. 

" The boxes," said I, ^^ that is the best part 
of the theatre, is it not ? " 

"Yes! the aristocratic quarter, where we 
shall meet the Tregancys, and the Tackeridges, 
and other sprigs of nobility." 

" He is laughing at us, Phil.," said Charley, 
" our box-days are over. Do you remember, 
Frank, the private box we used to have 
every Christmas at old Drury ? " 

"Yes!" replied Frank, "when we went 
with Mrs. Tackeridge and Annie. I suppose 
the old lady — ^ha ! ha ! — ^would not approve of 
me calling her Annie now ? " 

"No, very likely not," briefly responded 
Charley, anxious to drop the subject. 

" What is the price of admission ? " 1 
asked. 

" Two shillings to the pit." 

"That is dear, is it not?" 

" Dear ! " said Charley, with a laugh, " why 
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Phil, you surely are not afraid of spending 
your money ? " 

"Not I," was the reply, "it is Frank's 
birth-day, and I am his man for box, pit, or 
gallery." 

" That's right, Phil. Do you know I shaU 
initiate you into all the vices of town in a few 
weeks," said Frank. " This is only the be- 
ginning." 

"Oh! is it?" 

"I shall lead you from wizards to the 
drama — ^from drama to the opera and the 
ballet afterwards. Fancy sober Phil. Farley 
in a white choker and waistcoat criticizing 
the pets of the ballet.'' Frank and Charley 
laughed at the idea, and I joined in their 
hilarity, though I hardly understood to what 
portion of natural history " pets of the ballet " 
belonged. 

I doubted Frank Esden's power to draw 
me out very often on an expedition of pleasure. 
There was no temptation in it ; I was going 
at that time purely out of compliment. I felt 
quite the gentleman, too, that evening ; I had 
brought with me three golden sovereigns — 

VOL. II. c 
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hard-earned sovereigns — and though I did 
not intend to spend them, yet I had mthdrawn 
them from my little hoard, and placed them 
in my pocket with the inward satisfaction of a 
man of capital. 

The Theatre Royal West was open when 
we arrived, and the pit about half full of 
people. Before the curtain drew up on the won- 
derful hats, tables, and inexhaustible bottles, 
the house was nearly fuU, and Monsieur Vau- 
close made his bow to a tolerable audience. 
Whether Monsieur Vauclose was entirely out 
of my style, or my intense application to 
business had given me an utter distaste for 
amusement, I knew not; but certain it was 
that I never spent a more miserable evening 
in my life. The extraordinary tricks and 
delusions did not appear very extraordinary 
to me, and Monsieur Vauclose, in flowing 
robes, covered with hieroglyphics, roused not 
the faintest sign of interest or admiration. 
Frank appeared to enjoy the performance in 
about an equal degree with myself, for at the 
end of the first part he said — 

" Heigho ! I wish I had gone to the play." 
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" It is rather dull," I observed. 

"Shall we go home?" suggested Charley, 
with a formidable yawn. 

" Oh ! let's see it out," I replied, " I hate 
throwing two shillings away. Hollo ! " 

"What's the matter, Phil?" 

" Nothing." 

"Yes, there is. What are you looking at?" 

Frank stood up from his seat, and looked 
eagerly round him. He sat down again sud- 
denly saying — 

"I see ; you need not have been so careful 
of my feelings, Phil." 

"Who is it?" asked Charley. 

" Annie Tackeridge and her mother in the 
orchestra stalls. By George ! if I had been 
first row in the pit, I would have leaned 
over and shaken hands with them. Mrs. 
Tackeridge looks well with that ^ poor head ' 
of hers gorgeously got up for the occasion. 
Who's the old boy with them — a baker ? " 

Frank's spirits were rather exuberant after 
the discovery, he laughed noisily at every 
small joke with which the professor of leger- 
demain favored the British public, and talked 

C2 
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in SO loud a voice to me and Charley, that 
some gentlemen indignantly vociferated, " turn 
him out." There was a more than natural 
brightness in Frank's eyes, too, and Charley 
whispered to me to notice how flushed his face 
was. Yet Frank was certainly not suffering 
from depression during the second part of 
Monsieur Vauclose's entertainment ; the sight 
of Annie Tackeridge and her mother appeared 
to have freshened him up for the evening ; and 
if there were a little wildness in what he did 
and said, that was only characteristic of Frank 
Esden. 

Charley looked anxiously at Frank as if his 
brother's manner puzzled him, and said to me, 
in a low tone, " I can't make Frank out exactly, 
Philip ; I wish we had not come to-night." 

" He's only slightly excited, better to see him 
lively than down-cast, because he has caught 
sight of his first love after two years' separation." 

" I don't know that." 

Frank stood up in the pit again, apparently 
interested in some manoeuvring of M. Vau- 
close's with a pocket-handkerchief, and a globe 
of gold fish ; but his position appeared to give 
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considerable annoyance to the ladies and gen- 
tlemen behind him, who were also interested, 
and whose view of the proceedings he had 
entirely intercepted. 

" Sit down ! Turn hun out." 

Frank was m a very obstinate, or very 
absent mood, for he entirely disregarded the 
urgency of the appeal. 

'^ Sit down," roared three voices at once. 

" Order ! " vociferated a gentleman from 
the opposite side of the theatre, who evidently 
could see very well indeed. 

Frank was decidedly in an obstinate mood, 
for he maintained his position till there was a 
small uproar behind him, till several heads in 
the stalls were tiuned in his direction, amongst 
theni Annie Tackeridge's. 

Down sat Frank. 

" I made them turn round, Phil., that's all 
I wanted!'' 

^^Whatdidyoudoitfor?" 

" To show the worthy family I was still in 
existence, taking my ease, in the pit of a 
theatre^ whilst they lolled in the stalls along 
with the gentlefolks, or the orders. To show 
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Mrs. Tackeridge that she was quite right in 
having nothing to do with me ; that I should 
never sit in the reserved-seats, and watch the 
game of life." 

^^ Silence. Order there !" 

" If it had not been for you and Charley I 
should have been in the stalls/' said Frank, 
suddenly becoming discontented, and still 
talking at the top of his voice; "it is not 
often we trouble the theatre, and when we do, 
it seems we must sit in the pit along with the 
costermongers." 

"Who are you calling a costermonger ? " 
demanded an excitable little man at the back 
of Frank. 

Frank turned round with an annihilating 
glance. 

" Don't be foolish, Frank. Remember 
where you are," I whispered. 

" And where the Tackeridges are," added 
Charley. 

Frank resumed his origmal position. 

" I am making pay self a precious fool," he 
said in a low voice. " I don't know what is 
the matter with me to-night — drunk perhaps." 
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" Shall we go ?" I asked him. 

" No/', said he, " FU sit them out, Phil. 
She changed color when she saw me, the jilt ! " 

"Do be quiet. Do you want the people 
behind you to know your love affairs ?'' 

" I should not mind that," Frank answered 
carelessly, although he was silent a moment 
afterwards, and allowed the entertainments to 
be peacefully and satisfactorily brought to a 
conclusion by Monsieur Vauclose's "celebrated 
imitations of animated nature.'' 

"Come on! come on!" cried Frank, spring- 
ing to his feet, before the curtain had de- 
scended, " they are going." 

"Thank God you are!" grumbled the 
small man behind, whose feelings were still in 
a disturbed state. 

Frank, paying no heed to the remark, forced 
his way through the retiring audience, and 
disappeared from the sight of his anxious 
friend and brother. 

We found him, howerer, in the front of the 
theatre amongst the white kids, opera cloaks, 
coachmen, and policemen. 

"What are you up to now?" asked 
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Charley, catching him by the arm ; " I don't 
believe there ever was such a fellow — ^you are 
not going to speak." 

" Yes I am." 

" All this seems very foolish to me, Frank," 
remarked I. 

" But then you are so very wise." 

^^What good will it do?" 

" Here they come, and there's the carriage. 
Carriage," with a sneer; "why, it's only a 
hired brougham ! " 

Squired by the old gentleman came Mrs. 
Tackeridge and daughter. I saw the daughter 
glance round timidly when she stood beneath 
the portico of the theatre. How fair she 
was — ^how pretty! 

Frank drew back. 

" No matter, perhaps I had better not in- 
sult them by my company. Come Charley, 
Phil., let us go home." 

He made no movement to retire, however ; 
but stood and watched the party enter the 
brougham with a strange wistful look upon his 
face. It was not till the carriage drove away 
that he altered his position 
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" No wonder I loved her once," said Frank, 
moodily, " although she was too young for 
me— too young,"— with an unmeaning laugh, 
" to know her own mind ! Does it seem two 
years ago, since — " 

He did not finish the sentence, but started 
off in the direction of home, at a pace which 
Charley and I found it difficult to keep up with. 

We were destined to meet old faces that 
night, for near the Opera-house we ran against 
John Tregancy. 

" Well met, comrades," cried he ; " how 
often do my Mends wander westward, at this 
hour of the night ? " 

"Not very often, Mr. Tregancy," replied 
Frank ; "we have been dissipating our time 
for once, at the West Theatre." 

" Oh ! where M. Vauclose entertains a select 
audience. Well, Phil. Farley, when are you 
coming to Eaton Square ? — ^runaway, that you 



are." 



" I shall give you a caU next week." 
Charley, with his old habit of reserve, had 
shrunk a step or two in the rear. 

" That is your brother, is it not, Mr. 
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Esden?" asked Tregancy, his sharp little black 
eyes detecting the movement ; "I have had 
the pleasure of seeing you, (to Charley,) once, 
at Dover Road, I think." 

" One Sunday, several months ago, I 
believe." 

Tregancy shook hands with Charley so long 
and affectionately, that Charley colored at his 
polite attention. 

" I thought you were at Oxford," said I, to 
Tregancy. 

" Alma Mater and I, parted bad friends six 
weeks ago." 

" Bad friends ! " I exclaimed. 

" Yes, I got tired of College, and College 
found fault with my behavior. There followed 
a row in my ^ Academy for young gentlemen,' 
and as they talked of expelling me, why I 
saved them the trouble." 

" You will hardly know how to dispose of 
your time, Mr. Tregancy ? " said Frank. 

" Oh ! yes, I shall ; I never find time hang 
heavily on my hands." 

" It is getting late," suggested Charley. 
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Tregancy's ears were as sharp as his eyes. 

" Late ! why life begins at this end of the 
town, Mr. Charles Esden/' said Tregancy, 
" when the witching hour comes round, and 
the churchyards begin to yawn. Don't play 
Bernardo to us, and say ^ 'tis now struck 
twelve, get thee to bed, Francisco' — excuse 
my Shakesperian allusions, Farley ! " 

I laughed. 

" We are not going to part yet, gentlemen, 
I have a friend to introduce you to— -quite a 
character." 

The three of us began expressing our in- 
ability to join him that evening, and he stood 
listening with one of those mocking looks, 
which I had seen so often on his face at 
school — a look that would have lost half its 
power on any other countenance. 

We concluded our apologies, and he said — 

" So you must return home at twelve 
o'clock, like dutiftd boys, to your papa, or else 
papa will not trust you out again by your- 
selves ! But perhaps it is the night air 
that disagrees with you all, eh, Mr. Frank 
Esden?" 
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" No," replied Frank ; " but—'' 

" But come along with me," said Tregancy, 
seizing his arm ; "I invite you all to supper. 
Surely you wiU not refuse me, for the sake of 
the scolding when you get home." 

"Scolding!" said Frank; "I don't know 
what it means." 

" Ah ! you are such a good boy ! " 

Frank could not endure much that night — 
he tossed his head with a proud air. 

"We are with you, sir; we accept your 
invitation on one condition." 

" Oh ! any conditiop, I consent at once." 

" That you will allow us to pay our share 
of the reckoning — ^we shall be happy to spend 
an hour with Mr. Tregancy, but not at Mr. 
Tregancy's expense." 

Frank said it with an insulting air, I 
thought ; but Tregancy had gained his object, 
and he replied with a laugh. 

"Oh! gentlemen every one of us — all 
strictly independent and averse to obligations 
—well, it's the best principle— follow me, 
please." 

We crossed the road, went a short distance 
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• 

along the Haymarket , turned into a showy 
looking cafe — ^passed through a crowd of 
stylish young men and stylish young ladies — 
very stylish young ladies, I thought — and 
ascended a flight of carpeted stairs to a hand- 
somely-furnished room on the first-floor. 

Threading our way through a number of. 
supper-tables, more stylish people and velvet- 
footed waiters, we made for a vacant place 
at the end of the room. 

" Has my Mend arrived? " demanded Tre- 
gancy, of an obsequious attendant. 
" No, sir ; haven't seen him yet, sir." 
" Supper for five — ^what have you got ? " 
The person addressed appeared such a per- 
fect gentleman, in his black dress-coat and 
pumps, that I was quite ashamed of Mr. 
Tregancy's authoritative manner towards him. 
But he bore it very well, he bowed and 
scraped, and flitted to a table, and took there- 
fi'om a small book, bound in scarlet and gold, 
and placed it in Tregancy's hands with a deep 
salaam. Tregancy, after glancing over the 
book, issued some directions to the waiter. 
Having taken our seats, I looked at Charley 
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and Frank. Frank had taken up a fork and was 
sticking holes through the table-cloth, in an 
absent and destructive manner. Charley, 
grave as a judge, was watching the operation. 

'^ It strikes me we shall have to pay for 
this," I muttered. 

" We are in for it, my boy," replied Frank, 
rousing himself; " and that being the case, 
don't let us be surprised at anything we see 
or hear, at our splendid supper, or," with a 
curl of his lip, " at the splendid people who 
patronize these rooms." 

" Considering that we have to pay our 
share of this ^splendid supper,'" observed 
Charley, '^ I think Mr. Tregancy might have 
allowed us a vote in it." 

^^ Let him have his way," said Frank; " he 
wishes to astonish us." 

Frank being out of humor again, set to 
work on the dainty white table-cloth with the 
prongs of the fork. It was quite time to 
remonstrate. 

" Don't do that, Frank," said I ; " don't 
put us to any unnecessary expense, there's a 
good chap." 
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Frank laid down his fork, and Tregancy 
joined us at the supper-table. 

The waiters were soon busy, hovering 
round us with manifold dishes. I tried not 
to appear surprised, but 1 shuddered inwardly 
with the effort. What a wealth of good things 
to pay for ! cold fowls, an uncut ham, several 
raised pies, pies with mysterious legs protrud- 
ing from upper crusts, lobster salads, decan- 
ters of wine, and — Lord have mercy upon us 
— ^half-a-dozen of champagne — more than a 
bottle a-piece ! 

Up rose a spectral scene of the past before 
me, according to its invariable custom — ^No. 
54, Harp Street, Bethnal Green, a little 
baker's shop, where the gas burned dimly, and 
the customers came in with dog's-eared me- 
morandum-books ; some one behind the counter 
with a pale care-worn face — a face that I 
should never see again in this world ! 

The door at the end of the room swung 
open and fell back noiselessly, and a gentle- 
man with very long hair came swaggering 
towards us. A gentleman with a thin face, 
pitted with small-pox. 
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" Vauclose ! " said Charley. 

" The wizard ! " 

When he was within a yard of us, he ap- 
peared to change again to a person better 
known to us — ^to a Mr. G-rainger, who had 
disappeared from Dover Road one morning, 
leaving a nine weeks' bill unsettled. 

The eyes of Mr. Grainger, or Monsieur 
Vauclose, roved over the faces of the four 
young gentlemen at the supper-table, and 
gradually Ut up with recognition— shaking 
hands heartily with each, he exclaimed — 

" Quite a surprise — quite an agreeable and 
delightfiil surprise, I am sure ! — Mr. Frank 
Esden, Mr. Charles, Mr. Farley, all my old 
fiiend&— aU old and valued friends of mme, 
Mr. Tregancy." 

" And of mine," said Tregancy, in reply. 

" Mr. Esden," said Grainger, addressing 
the senior brother, " I have been thinking 
this very evening, of my old snug quarters 
in the Dover Road, and of a little bill 
that is preying dreadfidly on my mind! 
I intend to look in next week and settle 
it." 
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Yes, yes, all right," said Frank, hastily ; 
" so you have adopted a new profession ? " 

" I have, sir ; but to return to — " 

"Mr. Grainger, I will thank you to drop 
the subject," said Frank, sternly ; " I am 
sure our friend, Mr. Tregancy, can derive no 
amusement from it." 

" I am extremely amused, I assure you." 

Charley Esden gave a sudden turn to the 
conversation, by inquiring of Mr. Grainger 
alias Vauclose, whether he found his new pro- 
fession profitable. 

" I get a full house when I give plenty of 
orders away," answered Grainger; "singular, 
is it not ? but still there is no reason to com- 
plain — ^there's a pupil turns up now and then 
— Mr. Tregancy, for instance." 

" Mr. Tregancy ! " 

" It's as well to know everything," said 
Tregancy, coolly ; " and legerdemain is a first- 
rate accomplishment." 

" A noble art, " added Mr. Grainger ; 
" and one in which Mr. Tregancy bids fair to 
excel." 

" I shall eclipse my master in time," said 
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Tregancy ; " and what a proud day that will 
be for me when I open an opposition shop, 
and announce to an enlighted public that 
Monsieur Catchpenny — Catchpenny is a good 
name, is it not Vauclose ? — intends giving his 
classical and oriental entertainment on April 
the first, 18—." 

" An admirable vein of humor has our 
friend," observed Vauclose, with a laugh. 

" Oh ! every one is an admirable Crichton, 
if his pockets be admirably deep, eh, Vau- 
close ? " 

" Ha, ha ! " 

" By the way, is it Vauclose or Grainger ? 
You have an alias I hear." 

" Confidentially, my dear Tregancy, Grain- 
ger is the name ; but I find a Monsieur Vau- 
close, or a Signor something or other, gets on 
better in my profession. Sight-seeing English- 
men always run after a foreigner." 

" Ah ! you are a man of the world," said 
Tregancy ; ^' what a misfortune it is, that 
there are thousands of you in the City of 
London, all so far-seeing, so sharp, so infer- 
nally hard-up ! " 
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Mr. Grainger laughed again ; Tregancy was 
too convenient a friend and pupil to be 
offended with, and Tregancy knew that as 
well as the wizard. He paid money and lent 
money, for the delightful privilege of insulting 
Mr. Grainger, and the professor glad to turn 
a penny in any honest way, pocketed the 
aflfronts with his fees for instruction in Natural 
Magic, and thought what a weak-headed young 
fellow he had got to deal with. 

We commenced supper, and personalities 
having been abandoned, Tregancy became a 
more agreeable companion, and Mr. Grainger 
began to shine forth as a wit and hon vivant 
Grainger, or Vauclose, had seen a great deal 
of life, and was full of anecdotes of the stage 
and the world. If his anecdotes were a little 
scandalous, if there were a warmth of expres- 
sion and description in them, still his listeners 
were four young men together, and young 
men are neither squeamish, nor easily shocked, 
when their heads are close together over their 
wine, and the wine has been flowing pretty 
freely. 

Charley and I cared nothing for his anec- 
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dotes, were even sensitive enough to blush 
at them once or twice, but as we joined in the 
laugh with Tregancy and Frank, who were 
not slow in filling and emptying their glasses, 
— ^the former from habit, the latter from heed- 
lessness — Mr. Grainger continued to afford us 
plenty to laugh at, and did not study refine- 
ment in his jestmg. 

Mr. Grainger drank the wine, too, like a 
fish, and was the first to be affected by it, and 
Tregancy kept replenishing the wizard's glass, 
and clapping him on the back at the end 
of every anecdote, telling him he was the 
"drollest dog that ever lived." 

Frank was also getting flushed and red in 
the eyes ; the novelty of the scene and its ex- 
citement, the strange humor he had been in all 
night— perhaps the thought of his first love- 
tended to keep his hand to his glass and the 
glass to his lips, and champagne tossed off 
without any heed to quantity is heady. 

Reckoning I had imbibed four glasses, — I 
had always an aptness for figures, the reader 
remembers, — and finding Tregancy and the 
wizard suddenly transformed to two Tregancys 
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and two wizards, I had sufficient presence of 
mind to decline drinking any deeper; and 
Charley, I was glad to see, followed my 
example. 

But Frank guzzled down the champagne, 
growing less sensible with every draught, his 
headstrong nature leading him on to extrava- 
gance and folly. 

It would be a rash assertion to say Tre- 
gancy was perfectly sober, but he was at least 
the best of the wme-bibbers ; he certainly 
talked m a discursive manner, was slightly 
more personal and insulting, and was rather 
inclined to swear at the waiters for inattention 
to his demands ; but taken for all in all, he 
was a very fair specimen of sobriety, con- 
sideringthTcircumLnces. 

" Are you ready for home, Frank ? " asked 
Charley, at last. 

" Home ! all right, my boy ; home's the 
word-" 

"Who's mammy-sick now?" asked Tre- 
gancy, pouring Grainger out some more cham- 
pagne, and continuing to pour till a small 
cataract of that beverage was flowing over 
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the glass, spreading along the table-cloth and 
dripping on the wizard's trousers, " who cries 
'peccavif " 

" It's very late," suggested Charley. 

" What of it ? " 

" My father and mother are sitting up for 
us, and anxiously awaiting our return," said 
Charley, boldly. 

" Hear, hear, hear ! " cried Tregancy, ham- 
mering on the table with the handle of his 
knife, "hear the good boy, who hates stop- 
ping out late, because it makes his pa and ma 
nervous, — ^hear, hear ! " 

" Hear, hear ! " cried Grainger ; " that's 
Charley — ^hic — Charley — ^the devil take the 
fellow's name, what is it? — ^that's Charley 
something all over ! " 

" Charley," said Frank, gravely ; " don't 
make yourself ridiculous." 

" Frank, you have had enough drink, come 
home." 

" Frank Esden," said Tregancy ; " don't 
you hear your noble brother — ^how dare you 
disobey him? — go home directly." 

"How dare you taunt him, sir," cried 
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Charley, in an excited manner — ^he had had 
some champagne as well as the rest of us — 
" how dare you sneer at me, as if I were your, 
inferior, or your tool ! " 

" Gently, gently," said Tregancy, in a 
soothing voice ; " Phil. Farley, my boy," turn- 
ing to me, " you'll have some trouble to get 
that young man home to Dover Road." 

" Frank, let us start," I said. 

" No," answered Frank, turning obstinate ; 
" I shan't go home yet, I don't very often see 
life — ^I have been too dull a fool, and too 
moping an ass for the last two years, and I 
will stand it no longer. Tregancy, I am your 
man ! " 

*^ He's no milksop," cried Grainger, shaking 
Frank by the shoulder ; " he's a marked card 
that's not to be forced into the fist of every 
greenhorn who sits in the pit. Frank, my 
fine fellow, come with us, we have more life 
for you — singing, and dancing, and everything 
that's jolly — ^haven't we, Tregancy ? " 

" I believe you — ^waiter, the bill ? " 

Whilst the bill was in the course of pre- 
paration, Charley and Frank were debating in 
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an under tone, whether it were expedient or 
inexpedient to return at once to Dover Eoad — 
Frank strongly opposed to the former course, 
and deaf to all persuasion. 

The bill being brought, Tregancy was quietly 
opening his purse, when Frank Esden, very 
unceremoniously, knocked it out of his hand. 

" Please to remember the compact, Tre- 
gancy the gentleman," cried he ; " fair play, 
fair pay." 

Tregancy picked up his purse saying — 

" Do as you please. I had forgotten." 

Curiosity led me to draw the biU from Tre- 
gancy's side to my own. Heaven and earth, 
what a bill for a light supper ! 

'*^Six bottles of . champagne, at fourteen 
shillings a bottle ! ' " I repeated, as that impor- 
tant item met my eye ; "is that correct, Tre- 
gancy ? " 

" I believe so." 

"Damn it!" 

That was the first time in my life I had 
ever given voice to a strong expression of in- 
dignation, and then I certainly swore heartily, 
for I felt the price acutely. As for the other 
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items — ^no matter^ they belong to the past; 
I have not forgotten them and never shall. 

I took a malicious satisfaction in detecting 
two errors in the bill of one and sixpence, 
and ninepence halfpenny, and in having them 
immediately corrected ; then we settled the 
accoimt like heroes and marched down stairs, 
and through the lower floor into the dark 
street. 

Grainger wanted to sing when he felt the 
fresh air on his sharp visage, but Tregancy 
swore at him for a bawling fool, and silenced 
him. Charley had pinned his brother by one 
arm, and I had secured him by the other ; but 
Frank Esden was not to be led home against 
his will, and Tregancy's persuasions were 
stronger than our own. 

With a wrench of both arms, Frank 
released himself from his friendly captors, 
and linked his arm in that of Tregancy's, 
saying — 

" There, you two go home. You are 
younger, and less able to take care of your- 
selves than I am. Leave me with these gen^ 
tlemen." 
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"Oh! Frank, Frank/' cried Charley, re- 
proachfully. 

" Oh ! stuff, stuff," cried Tregancy, " if you 
will break up good company yourself, don't be 
a wet-blanket to others' enjoyment." 

Tregancy, with his fiery eyes and dark face, 
looked that night like the evil tempter by the 
side of Frank Esden. 

"Frank," said Charley, not heeding Tre- 
gancy's remark ; " are Phil, and I to go home 
without you ? " 

" Of course, you are." 

" Do you leave us for these men ? " asked 
his brother ; "do you know what evil there 
may be in their hearts, or what evil they may 
lead you into ? " 

" My dear Charley, I don't care — my dear 
Charley, I have done with caring from this 
night. I took my last look at my better 
angel when that — hie ! — carriage drove 
away ! " 

" Don't be fooUsh." 

"Tell the governor I'll be home early in 
the morning." 

We reached Trafalgar Square — Charley's 
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route and mine lay over Westminster Bridge — 
Frank and his new friends evidently intended 
to proceed in an opposite direction. 

" I must go," said Charley ; " they are 
nearly mad at home by this time." 

" Shall I stop ? " I asked. 

" No ; you can do no good, and they may 
lead you into wrong — come Phil." 

" Tregancy," said I, sternly ; " think what 
you are doing — don't be wickedly reckless, or 
make hun so." 

" Oh ! he's right enough." 

"Frank," I said for the last time; "will 
you come home — your old father is waiting 
for you — do come, just for this once! " 

He hesitated ; Tregancy muttered some- 
thing, which did not reach my ears. 

"Go home, boys, and leave me alone," 
cried Frank ; " I am sick of my old life — I 
start with a new one to-night." 

"This is your doing," said Charley to 
Tregancy. 

"Do I prevent Mr. Esden accompanying 
you," said Tregancy in reply ; " your brother 
is his own master, and can do as he pleases." 
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" Decidedly he can," said Grainger. 

'' Frank? " cried Charley. 

" No." 

The brothers went their separate ways — 
Charley with me to his home — Frank to 
temptation. When we had crossed the road, 
we stopped and looked back ; but the black- 
ness of the early morning had swallowed the 
revellers. London was silent and desolate; 
and the gas-lamps were glimmering in the 
empty streets. 
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CHAPTER III. 

R H D A. 

There was a great change in Frank Esden 
after that night; he did not become wholly bad, 
but he gave up the effort to be good. John 
Tregancy helped on the work which that grim 
foe disappointment had commenced, and Frank 
grew more headstrong and heedless. I be- 
lieve Frank Esden had changed two years ago, 
I had seen the alteration begin in him myself. 
From the night of the grand supper at the 
Cafe, from the morning of his return with 
pale face and blood-shot eyes, his new life 
began. He met with no reproof from his 
parents; their sad looks were suflScient for 
the time, and days passed before he stirred 
out of doors of an evening, or looked up with 
his light laugh from the counting-house books. 
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His boyish love for his father and mother 
did not seem to abate, though he paid little 
attention to their wishes, but went out and 
came in at all hours of the night. It was 
a great change to see in Frank Esden, yet 
Frank Esden was no worse — ^was perhaps 
better — ^than fifty young men out a hundred. 
He lost his character for a steady and good 
young man ; but he became neither a drunkard 
nor a profligate. 

"A little wild, my dear^— a little wild," 
would Mr. Esden observe to his anxious wife, 
after Frank had come home with the early 
morning's milk, or been ^detained at a friend's, 
on account of the heavy rain!' "all young 
men are the same — there is nothing to com- 
plain of, or fi^et about. He'll grow out of it, 
my dear. I was just the same myself!" 

" Not when you came courting me, I hope." 

" Oh ! no — ^before that, my dear," was the 
answer ; " Frank's a very good lad — ^the best 
of Boys!" 

" If you would only speak to Frank — -just 
remonstrate with him, Esden." 

" Certainly, I wiU." 
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Mr. Esden put down his book one evening 
after that, and made his first remonstrance. 
Frank bore the reproof patiently, was touched 
by his father's earnestness, and promised not to 
keep late hours ever again. Frank Esden kept 
his promise for a fortnight, and then certainly 
came home, once or twice a-week, at a later 
hour than there was any excuse for. John 
Tregancy did not call to see me again after 
the supper at the Cafe, the young gentleman 
had taken ofience at my expostulations on that 
occasion, and was not desirous of my further ac- 
quaintance. By chance we crossed each other's 
path sometimes ; once I met him near my 
uncle Barchard's house, and once he called at 
the mills for Frank Esden, and both meetings 
were characterized by a degree of coolness on 
his part, which was far from satisfactory to 
my feelings. 

All the affection in John Tregancy's nature, 
— or all the substitute for it — ^was transferred 
to Frank Esden ; his study was to gain Frank 
Esden's confidence and Mendship, and, as if 
there were some charm about him which less for- 
tunate individuals possessed not, he succeeded 
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in the endeavor, and left Phil. Farley to his 
studies and his uncle's husiness. 

It was near October when a letter came to 
Dover Koad, addressed to me; letters were 
scarce articles with me, with the exception of 
an epistle now and then firom my stepmother, I 
had no correspondents, gave no trouble to the 
General Post-OflSice, or the Dover Koad post- 
man. 

The delicate hand-writing was strange to 
me ; and I turned the letter over in my hands, 
and adopted the fashion of most people to 
whom letters are a novelty, looking at the 
seal, the superscription, and post-mark, and tan- 
talizing my curiosity by speculations concern- 
ing them. Finding guess-work an unprofit- 
able occupation, I broke the seal and read : — 

" Eaton Square. 
"Miss Tregancy's compliments to Mr. 
Farley, and requests the favor of an interview 
with him, on Thursday evening at 8 o'clock." 

This was a mysterious epistle. Why did 
Miss Tregancy desire an interview, now my 
intercourse with her brother was limited to a 
bow, a few fi-eezing words, and a stiff good 
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day when we met. I had been mortified at 
the careless manner with which John Tre- 
gancy had thrown me off; having flattered 
myself that if black Jack had really a regard 
for one person more than another, that person 
was Philip Farley. When Tregancy sought 
out Frank Esden for a friend, I had turned to 
the account-books and the eternal compound 
addition, with a sense of wounded pride that 
few would have supposed me capable of feel- 
ing. Perhaps part of that mortification was 
owing to the loss of Frank Esden also. With 
Frank Esden's change of life had departed all 
his confidence : his pursuits and pleasures 
were unshared by me, and his friends were no 
longer mine. Charley Esden felt this change 
in his brother more acutely than I, for my feel- 
ings and sympathies were less readily worked 
on. There was something touching in Charley 
Esden's love for his brother, and the jealousy 
with which he regarded Frank's growing at- 
tachment to Tregancy, and consequently, 
Frank's alienation from himself, was not to be 
concealed. 
My thoughts were of Tregancy and the 
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brothers Esden as I hurried to Eaton Square 
to keep Miss Tregancy's appointment. The 
brothers, Tregancy, and I, were drifting each 
a separate way — ^who would come off the best 
in the battle of life when our years were 
older, and our heads were greyer ? 

Miss Tregancy was at home — Miss Tregancy 
was expecting me, and I followed the footman 
up stairs towards the drawmg-room. 

The footman's hand was on the door when 
Mr. Creeney suddenly darted firom the draw-' 
ing room, and with a mysterious gesture of his 
hand, which was rather startlmg, silently 
waved the footman down the stairs again. Mr. 
Creeney, after hooking one finger in the button- 
hole of my coat, and gently closing the door 
behind him, said in a low voice — 

" How do you do, my dear sir, how do you 
do ? You are quite a stranger." 

" I am very well, I thank you," I replied, 
'^ I trust you are the same ?" 

" Thankee, yes." 

"And Miss Tregancy and her brother?" 

" Yes, yes ! quite well — ^that is, pretty well 
considering." 
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"Considering?" 

" My dear sir, they are very strange chil- 
• dren," said he, " there are not two like them 
in the world. Why their tempers are so bad, 
or they agree so wretchedly together, the Lord 
knows ! I have always let them have their 
own way, and it has not done a bit of good. 
They are humored in everything, and yet they 
-quarrel — good heavens! how they quarrel 
sometimes!" 

" I am sorry to hear it," I answered, rather 
surprised at Mr. Creeney's burst of confidence. 

" There has been such a — such a Kow be- 
tween them this afternoon, too ! Positively 
awfiil." 

" Indeed." 

"And about you, my dear sir — actually 
about you ! " 

" I regret that I—" 

" My dear sir, the subject does not matter 
much ; ^Aey," in a husky whisper, " go at it 
about anything, and yet Mr. Farley, fi'om 
their childhood's days they have had their own 
way. I have never sought to irritate them 
by opposition to their wishes — never. And 
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now by way of gratitude they are driving me 
out of my mind as fast as they can ! " 

Mr. Creeney had not acted wisely in leaving 
his wards to their own passions, instead of 
exercising his legal authority over them, I 
thought ; but it was not my place to argue 
the point with the old gentleman, therefore I 
was silent. 

"Rhoda — ^that is Miss Tregancy, of course- 
was desirous that John should remain at home 
this evening to receive you, and John, it ap- 
pears, was — ahem — ^pre-engaged. John was not 
inclined to give up his engagement, and, as I 
said before, a — a Row — I have no better word 
to express it at present — was the consequence. 
John has gone out in a towering passion, and 
Rhoda is far from well this evening. Hearing 
your knock," continued Mr. Creeney, "and 
Rhoda having fallen into a doze, I took this 
opportunity of meeting you here just to inform 
you of the state of aflfairs, and to prepare 
you for any excitability on the part of Miss 
Tregancy. After a Row, Rhoda takes time to 
cool down, I assure you — so does John." 

" I am sorry to hear that I have been un- 
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wittingly the cause of a dispute between Miss 
Tregancy and her brother/' 

** Hush ! I think I hear her moving. Dear 
me I dear me ! if she had had a good sleep, 
she would have got up cool, collected, and 
rational. Hush ! " 

Mr. Creeney walked on tiptoe across the 
landing, turned the handle of the drawing- 
room door, and began to screw his head 
gradually through a very small aperture. He 
jerked it back suddenly. 

** Oh ! my dear, I did not know you were 
awake." 

"I have not been asleep," I heard Miss 
Tregancy reply, in a faint voice. 

" Mr. Farley has come, my dear." 

" Has he been here long ?" 

" Oh ! no, just arrived." 

" Where is he ? Why is he not shown into 
the room ? Has my brother" with a bitter 
emphasis, "given his orders to the contrary?" 

"No, no! John has given no orders — ^he 
has gone out singing like a lark, and in the 
best of tempers. He soon gets over his 
quarrels — he's a good lad." 
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"Where is Mr. Farley?" 

" He's — ^he's coming up the stairs with the 
footman now," said Mr. Creeney, waving his 
hand behind his back in an agitated manner 
" hush ! Khoda, here he is. Ah ! Mr. Farley, 
glad to see you, sir. Hope you are iu 
good health. How d'ye do? how d'ye do? 
That wiU do, James," addressing an imaginary 
lackey, " you can go down. This way, Mr. 
Farley. Khoda, here's our fiiend, Mr. Far^ 
ley looked in. You will be glad to see him, 
I am sure. — ^Not a word about our little chat 
together, or I shall never hear the end of it," 
he whispered. 

Slightly bewildered by Mr. Creeney's volu- 
bility, I entered the room. Miss Tregancy 
rose, and with the very perfection of grace, 
came towards me with extended hand. 

" Mr. Farley, you are punctual to a lady's 
commands," said she, smiling, as I bowed over 
the delicate hand, " I have to thank you for 
the trouble you have taken." 

"No trouble, Miss Tregancy, A pleasure 
to me which I wish I could perform more 
often." 
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^^What is to hinder you?" she asked, 
quickly. 

" To hinder me ! " I repeated, startled by 
her abrupt demeanor. 

" Excuse me, sir, I have no right to ask 
the question." 

"I may say for answer. Miss Tregancy, 
that your brother and I have never been great 
friends or close companions, therefore I have 
no right to force myself on Mr. Tregancy's 
home or confidence." 

" Ah ! I wish to speak to you concerning 
that. Pray be seated." 

Miss Tregancy resumed her place on the 
couch from which my entrance had disturbed 
her, and I seated myself at a short distance 
from her. Mr. Creeney, with his hands behind 
his back, stood at the window, looking through 
the curtains into Eaton Square. 

Miss Tregancy paused several moments 
before she spoke again, meanwhile I glanced 
askance at her. She was looking ill, and her 
face was of that peculiar paleness which is 
only seen in dark complexions. There was a 
restlessness in her eyes too, which I had not 
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observed before, and signs of the storm that 
had lately agitated her were plainly visible in ' 
the impatient tapping of a small foot on the 
carpet, in the half petulant manner with which 
she snatched a book from a side-table and 
began opening and shutting it with a rapidity 
that made me giddy. 

"Mr. Farley," said she, suddenly, "have 
you and my brother quarrelled ? " 

" No, Miss Tregancy." 

"You have had some words together, sir?" 

" I can scarcely say we have." 

" You have remonstrated with him then — 
have tried to turn him from some foolish 
purpose?" 

"Eeally, Miss Tregancy, if there be a 
coolness between your brother and me, I am 
almost at a loss to account for it." 

^^ Almosty^ she repeated. "Ah! you are 
evasive. No matter, the coolness has arisen. 
I am rather bold in seeking to discover the 
reason which you are so anxious to conceal. 
Excuse me." 

" Miss Tregancy — " I began. 

"Enough, enough, Mr. Farley," she said, 
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'^let that part of our subject drop, it is of 
little consequence. You will not own to this 
coolness between you and my brother, but 
John has not exhibited such del'cate reserve. 
I have been speaking to him this afternoon 
concerning you." 

"The subject was not worth your notice, 
Miss Tregancy." 

"I expressed a wish to see you fiiends 
again, for I have long wished to see John Tre- 
gancy with one steady friend, at least. I told 
him so this afternoon, and his answer was 
worthy of himself" 

" My dear Ehoda," said Mr. Creeney, in the 
humblest of tones, " I hope you will not ex- 
cite yourself again to-day." 

"Mr. Farley," said she, not heeding his 
remark, " you do not know how I have striven 
day by day, year after year to make my bro- 
ther good. How I have mourned over his 
moral weakness, and at the strength of that 
evil nature which carries him away and makes 
a villain of him. He has been my only tie on 
earth since my poor mother died." 

She dashed the book on the table and swept 
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a shower of bright drops from her dark eyes 
with the same impetuous hand. 

" Ehoda, my dear," cried Mr. Creeney, " do 
consider this has nothing to do with — " 

" It has everything to do with Mr. Farley's 
visit," interrupted she, impatiently, " for he 
was my brother's best companion. Whatever 
my brother thinks of Mr. Farley now, I 
hnow he once esteemed him. Ah! once 
too, despite his own folly and wickedness, his 
sneers and taunts at everything, he could 
see merit in perseverance and energy — could 
even be influenced by a stronger, better 
mind." 

"Miss Tregancy, you over-rate my per- 
severance and energy, I assure you," said 
I, "moreover I have not had the power 
to influence John Tregancy for a single mo- 
ment, since I first met him at Cliff House." 

" If you had become his friend, had hu- 
mored him in those early days, what influence 
for his good might have been exerted now ! " 
" But little. Miss Tregancy." 
" You were never interested in my brother 
— ^never sought him for a friend." 
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" Your pardon, miss, but there is one thing 
forgotten/' 

"What is that?" 

" The difference of position between your 
brother and myself." 

" Oh, that cant of position ! '' cried she, 
with flashing eyes ; " what has that position 
done for him and me, but made us miserable ? 
It has set me here without a friend, in a world 
of false professions — it has made my life a 
mockery. I have not had one day's true plea- 
sure since I came to England, not one true 
friend, even in my brother." 

Mr. Creeney, in a state of great excitement, 
iiept shifting his position from one leg to th« 
other at the wmdow, as if he were indulging 
in a novel kind of shadow dance for the 
amusement of the public in the square. 

" My dear Ehoda, I can stand it no longer," 
cried Mr. Creeney, turning to her, " I shall go 
to the doctor's for a composing draught. You 
know what Dr. Simmonds is continually calling 
here for, Ehoda ? You know he says it will 
make you ill and perhaps affect your mind. 
What is the good of giving way like this ? " 
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" Mr. Creeney, if I disturb you, pray re- 
tire." 

" I will — ^I must. I feel my head swelling 
like a balloon. Mr. Farley, pray excuse me 
for a inoment." 

Mr. Creeney trotted out of the room leaving 
me in an unenviable position. These out- 
pourings of confidence were far from agreeable 
to me, and I was even alarmed at Miss Tre- 
gancy's excitement. It was all so strange 
and new to me, it seemed so out of place. She 
calmed down, however, after Mr. Creeney's de- 
parture, and said, slowly passing a hand before 
her face, 

^^You must think me a singular woman, 
Mr. Farley." 

She did not wait for my reply, but con- 
tinued : 

" You will not think difierently from others 
sir — ^from the doctor, of whom Mr. Creeney 
spoke to the simple, weak-headed Mr. Creeney 
himself. I may well be singular," with a sigh 
" when I have no one to love on the whole 
earth. My heart is preying on itself and 
withering away." 
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" You are depressed in spirits this evening, 
Miss Tregancy, you will take a brighter view 
of life to-morrow." 

She shook her head. 

y My efforts to reform him, my weak, yet 
passionate efforts, repel him whose love I have 
a right to claim — and in the crowd ofjine people 
with whom we sometimes mingle, my dark 
ugly face repels the world. I am alone ! " 

I sat staring at the carpet. I was a bad 
hand at offering consolation, and there was 
none to be given in this case — ^none that could 
afford Miss Tregancy relief in her present 
state of mind. 

" Mr. Farley," said she, changing the con- 
versation, " will you stay till John returns — 
till an hour when he may possibly return, at 
least?" 

"With pleasure." 

" You are my last hope for John." 

I felt what a foolish weak hope it was, 
but I did not seek to shake her faith again 
in my power over John Tregancy. Still I 
knew it was impossible to exert a salutary in- 
fluence over the wildest and most stubborn 
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young gentleman whom I had ever seen in 
toy life or ever read of in a book. 

" If you could induce him to stay at home 
of an evening, sir — ^if you would only call of 
an evening now and then, and take him by 
surprise! His natural courtesy would not 
allow him to leave you, and you would become 
such Mends ! " 

"Ahem!" 

"My brother is getting so eccentric too, 
he makes me tremble — ^he takes such strange 
wild freaks into his head. To think of his 
practising legerdemain with a mountebank 
wizard, taking lessons of a scamp who picks 
his pocket at every opportunity. Do you 
know this Vauclose ? " 

" I have seen him once or twice." 

" Do you admire him ? " 

" Not at all." 

" You are a keen judge of human nature for 
one so young." 

" You flatter me. Miss Tregancy." 

" I never flatter. Are you still with Mr. 
Barchard?" 

I replied in the affirmative. 
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"Ah ! you will be a great merchant some 
day.'' 

" A long day hence then/' I replied, with 
a laugh. 

"The day will repay you for your toil. 
Remember my prophecy when you are a rich 
citizen of London, and the Tregancys are 
scattered or lost ! — ^but enough of the Tre- 
gancys." 

She rang the bell, and the footman re- 
sponded promptly to her summons. 

" Tell Mr. Creeney that I wish to see him." 

"Yes, ma'am." 

Mr. Creeney appeared. 

" I have recovered from my nervous attack, 
Mr. Greeny," said she, " and think I can dis- 
pense with Dr. Simmonds' composing draught." 

" Glad to hear it, glad to hear it," cried her 
brother's guardian, rubbing his hands vigor- 
ously together, "we will have some music now, 
or a game at whist — ^three and a dummy — eh, 
Mr. Farley? — I'm very fond of whist — so's 
Rhoda." 

The evening ended pleasantly. Miss Tre- 
gancy became another being, the gracefal, ac- 
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complished, fascinating being whom I had seen 
at Ramsgate. 

* Alone/ thought I, as I sat observing her, 
' how is it that no stranger from the crowd of 
jine people is not drawn to that attractive lady, 
forgets not her dark face in the witchery of 
her manner ? Alone * with a heart withering 
away,' yet so fascinating, — so rich ! Where 
were the fortune-hunters — ^those far-seeing men 
whose eyes are not dazzled by beauty ? — had 
she repelled them, too ? — ^had she seen through 
their motives, and with her imperious look — 
how imperious and queenly she could look 
sometimes! — ^waved them to a distance!' 

The evening passed — ^vanished like a dream. 
Supper was over, the gilt time-piece on the 
mantel-shelf was chiming twelve, and no John 
Tregancy. 

Rhoda saw my glance at the time-piece, and 
said: 

" We are detaining you. It is a late hour 
and you have far to go." 

" If you will excuse me," said I, rising. 

" And you will come more often to see my 
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brother, Mr. Farley? I have such faith in 
you.'' 

*^ I wish I were deserving of it." 

" Then you will come ? " 

" Yes — certainly I will." 

So we parted, and I went home to Dover 
Road, my brain dizzy with thoughts of Ehoda 
Tregancy. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

SHOWS WHAT A HERO I WAS NOT. 

I KEPT my word with Miss Tregancy; I 
went more often to Eaton Square. I met 
with John Tregancy now and then ; but as a 
general rule he was absent — at the theatre — 
at a ball, at a friend's ; had gone out and left 
no word when he would return. 

The first time that I met him at his own 
house, there was a certain degree of friend- 
liness exhibited, but the subsequent meetings 
were characterized by a coldness and rude- 
ness, which a higher spirit than my own would 
have immediately resented. 

As for the influence which the sanguine 
Miss Tregancy had believed I might some day 
exercise over her brother, the fallacy of that 
delusion soon made itself apparent. Tregancy 
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had found another companion — I will not say 
friend — ^in Frank Esden, whom he brought 
twice to Eaton Square and played off against 
me, therefore as my position as a friend of the 
family was becoming peculiar and embarras- 
sing, there seemed no reason why I should 
not resign it and scratch the name of Tre- 
gancy off the list of my acquaintances. 

Yet there was a reason — a potent one — it 
lay in Miss Tregancy herself She was always 
glad to see me — ^my presence, yoimg as I was, 
ever appeared welcome to her in her dull, grand 
home, and I became her friend and confidant. 
I .became fascinated by her attention, and with 
a fluttering at the heart felt the charm grow- 
ing stronger every day. Disregarded by her 
brother and caring little for society, this 
strange slighted girl turned at last to me — 
she could not make me her brother's friend, 
she would make me her own. Doubtless, 
she thought that the difference in our respec- 
tive ages — she was nearly twenty-nine, and I 
was only close on twenty — would check all 
invidious remark, and so her interest in me 
grew strong and sisterly. 

F 2 
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Before Christmas, when I was twenty years 
of age, we were the best of friends ; she had 
by degrees leamed*the story of my life — of the 
helping hand uncle Barchard had extended to 
me after my father's death — of the benefactor 
he had been to that father in the last days of 
his life, even of my father's debt, and how I 
looked forward to paying it some day. I wds 
saving for that purpose already — ^that purpose 
helped to make me carefal of my money. 

I have said already, that I was not a roman- 
tic youth, that I was a cool, calculating young 
man, of nearly twenty years of age — ^far from 
a hero. I had learned to love money, to value 
money more than it deserved, to make other, 
better feelings in my heart secondary to it — 
to become its slave. Thoughtftd and obser- 
vant, I watched Miss Tregancy, studied Miss 
Tregancy, and a dream of ambition began to 
usurp possession of my mind, and to grow 
brighter as the days went on. Supposing 
John Tregancy's sister were to fall in love with 
me ! — there was a void in her heart which was 
unnatural — she was not happy with her bro- 
ther — she had few friends — she had talked of 
the cant of position — she was an impression- 
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able young woman — she was interested in me ! 
Supposing, after time had glided by, that I 
were to offer myself, a poor miller's clerk, for 
her young husband? — supposing I were to 
begin from that date to show her, that the 
youth of twenty found attractions in her dark 
face, and uncaring for the disparity of age — 
loved her with all his heart. 

At her house, at my desk in the counting- 
house, in my chamber, where my ambitious 
thoughts preyed on me and prevented sleep, 
in the fevered troubled dreams, when sleep 
came at last, the temptation to become rich 
by this sudden coup-de-main was ever before 
me, and was ever gathering strength. 

If I did not love her intensely and passion- 
ately, still I should love her after marriage — 
I should make her very happy, and her affec- 
tion for me, her accomplishments, would make 
her young husband happy too. There was no 
one else to love, youth and beauty were not 
for me, youth and beauty such as Ellen Bar- 
chard's — ^my heart winced at that thought — 
made an idle dream for a clerk ; here lay my 
one chance in life, a chance that did not come 
to ninety -nine men out of a hundred, and evei\ 
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the hundredth with silly notions of love in a 
cottage with a bright-faced PhyUis, might 
neglect filling his purse and becoming a respect- 
able man in society, because there was too 
much romance in his disposition, to allow the 
world to say he married for money. 

Married for money ! why would not money 
bring love and happiness enough for me? 
would not wealth — a fig for the moralists ! — 
smooth the stoniest roads, clear away by cart- 
loads those briars and thorns which wound the 
bare feet of the travellers ? I might never be 
" in love," why should I neglect the one 
chance of bettering my condition ? — how did 
I know that I was not in love with Miss Tre- 
gancy even ! — I had had no experience in the 
sensations of the tender passion — had I? — ^I 
admired Miss Tregancy, and took great plea- 
sure in her society. 

Certainly I was never agitated — ^my heart 
beat no quicker in her presence — a touch of 
her hand did not feel like the touch of an 
angel's, I was as happy at the opposite end of 
the table as if I were sitting by her side ; yet 
I mifilii be in love with lier, only my blood 
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ran colder in my veins than in most people's 
-^Frank Esden's, by way of example. 

So I thought, reasoned, flattered myself, 
into an attachment for Miss Tregancy, and 
finaUy determmed to do all m my power, by 
respectful attention, by a hypocritical interest 
iti all she did and said, by feigning that sub- 
dued fire at the heart, from which unshriyed 
lovers suffer, to win on the affections of the 
heiress and gain her hand if possible. If I 
had been sixteen years of age instead of twenty, 
I should have made the venture — I was very 
young for Miss Tregancy, but I had the conso- 
lation of knowing that I looked considerably 
older than my years ; whiskers had started 
into light of day, I was nearly six feet in 
height ; and ah ! how pretematurally old had 
I become in thought. Not the oldness of 
thought of Tregancy, but of the miser whose 
lust is in gold, and whose belief in the happi- 
ness it can create is only to be shaken in the 
last hour when he looks back at the life he 
has enjoyed with his money ! 

And this love of money was my one great 
fault — ^it maiTed my every wish — it set a 
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sordid value on every persevering effort— it 
depreciated the merit of being steady, sober, 
ea^est in my business. I leled the lesso^ 
day and nighV-it did not leave me in my pew 
at church, where I went every Sunday mom- 
mg and evening, and thought myself so good ! 

As a general rule, men as they grow older 
become more fond of the world's goods, take 
greater pams to possess them, are more affected 
by then* gain or loss ; I was an exception to 
that rule ; I began early to dream of money's 
value, money's power, and I woke up at a 
later hour and found the withered leaves ! 

But I digress. I made up my mind to 
study Miss Tregancy, to try to love her — I 
was honorable enough for that — ^to endeavor to 
win her for a wife. Her consent lay with 
herself — ^there were no parents to consult, and 
if John Tregancy or Mr. Creeney had any 
objections to urge, Ehoda was her own mis- 
tress, and had a will of her own that was not 
to be easily subdued. 

So with this great secret in my breast, I 
began my siege on Miss Tregancy's heart — 
not without a pang of remorse, which gradually 
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grew weak, and died away at last. I made 
great progress too. Ehoda's frequent quar- 
rels with her brother helped to render her 
more and more unhappy, and to pave the way 
for my professions of undying love. 

I began to deceive myself with the belief of 
that love, too ; it justified my scheming, it 
kept my conscience from reproaching me. 
Had the sun not risen, or the power of the 
heart not exerted itself strangely and suddenly, 
I might have believed that love was true and 
deep. Thrown so frequently into Miss Tre- 
gancy's society, more and more fascinated, as 
we met more often, I took all signs of my 
own interest for affection, and went on justi- 
fied with the pursuit. Seeing more of Khoda 
Tregancy, I perceived how natural it was that 
she and her brother could not act in unison 
together. Thoughtless, impetuous, unaccus- 
tomed to restraint, Khoda's was no nature to 
cope with her brother's irritable and cruel 
temper. John Tregancy spared no one when 
the opportunity presented itself, and he spared 
his sister least of all. Her pride roused, her 
disposition soured by constant trials, she turned 
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to me, and seeing one ready to obey her lightest 
wish^ one who really respected and admired 
her — if it be any extenuation my respect and 
admiration were true^ and most intense— she 
became thoughtful, absent, more of the gentle- 
woman. 

John Tregancy, naturally suspicious, soon 
had his doubts of the motive that brought me 
frequently to Eaton Square. Seeing him so 
seldom and yet calling so constantly, could 
but suggest to him one reason for my visits, 
and he set himself to thwart me. It was a 
false move on the part of Tregancy, for the 
strong dislike he began to exhibit towards me, 
roused the feelings of Khoda in my defence, and' 
made me of greater interest. His past cold- 
ness and reserve gave place to a series of 
studied insults that would have daimted me, 
had I been playing for a lesser stake, as it was, 
it roused in me a spirit of resistance, which all 
his sarcasms could not overpower. He did 
not demand an explanation of me — affairs had 
not proceeded far enough between his sister 
and me to justify the measure ; but by an 
insolent demeanor or a bitter flow of invective, 
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he did his best to make my visits to Eaton 
Square irksome and annoying. In a great 
measure he succeeded, but I had never given 
up any project formed deterred by barriers in 
the way, and I was not going to resign my 
chance of marrying an heiress for all the John 
Tregancys in the world. 

One night, a fortnight after Christmas, I 
found Ehoda Tregancy ill, Mr. Creeney, in a 
state of great excitement, John Tregancy absent. 
Miss Tregancy was not too ill to see me, and I 
was ushered into the drawing-room as usual. 
Bhoda was reclining on a sofa drawn close 
to the fire, there was a medical attendant in the 
room, he was leaning over her as I entered, 
with his fingers on her wrist. Mr. Creeney 
twitching nervously at the elbows and knees, 
was sitting opposite, open-mouthed. 

Ehoda^s great dark eyes wandered to my 
figure at the door, and I saw her color change. 

The doctor regarding me attentively, kept 
his fingers on her pulse until I reached her 
side. 

" Miss Tregancy," said I, alarmed, " I trust 
nothing serious has occurred." 
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"Miss Tregancy/' said the doctor, "you 
must keep quiet this evening, if you can sleep 
it will be better for you. The pulsation is 
very irregular, indeed." 

"You will look in again to-morrow, Dr. 
Simmonds," asked Mr. Creeney. 

" Certainly." 

The doctor, with a general bow retired, and 
left me with Mr. Creeney and Ehoda. 

" Mr. Farlev, you are surprised to see me 
so suddenly aii invalid." 

" I am surprised and grieved." 

I was playing no part that night, I felt 
what I said, more than I said ; my heart was 
beating warmly for her, throbbmg too with 
indignation against John Tregancy, who I 
knew by instinct was the author of her 
illness. 

" My dear Ehoda, do obey the doctor for 
once in your life ! " implored Mr. Creeney. 

" I am not excited now," said she ; " I am 
very quiet, sir, see how steadily I can hold 
my hand out — ^it does not tremble." 

"Rhoda, do not talk. Mr. Farley, I am 
sure you will not listen to her." 
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" Miss Tregancy, I am certain you will, for 
the sake of your friends, be silent." 

" My friends ! " said she, " I am without 
any, I have told you so before." 

"Will not Miss Tregancy let me consider 
myself her friend?" 

" My brother's." 

" Yours." 

She colored again, and pressed her thin 
white hand to her forehead. 

"I am very faint ; leave me now, Mr. 
Farley, if you please." 

I was at the door when she called me by my 
name. 

"Mr. Farley, you will hear from John, I 
think ; suspend your decision, your comments, 
till we meet again. Good night. Mr. Creeney, 
will you ring for my maid — oh, how faint I 
am!" 

I left the room, and went slowly and moodily 
down stairs. In the passage Mr. Creeney 
joined me. 

" Mr. Farley, will you step into the parlor 
on your right for one moment — thank you." 

When we were in the parlor, Mr. Creeney 
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snatched at the button-hole of my coat in his 
accustomed manner. 

" Mr. Farley, I don't know whether I am 
on my head or my heels. There has been the 
most horrible Kow to-day that I ever wit- 
nessed in my life — you see what it has done 
for Rhoda — shell go out of her mind some 
day — I know she will." 

" God forbid ! " 

" Mr. Farley," he blurted out, " will you be 
good enough not to call again, until you hear 
from me, or John, or Rhoda. The — the — I 
must call it Row, I must, indeed — ^the Row 
then has been solely caused by your visits 
here, and until Rhoda — ^that is, until I — ^no, 
that is not it either, but if you will — I mean 
if you will not — I hope you understand me ? " 

" Not very clearly, Mr. Creeney." 

"Dear me, dear me, what is to be done? 
Here is John gone away — perhaps he won't 
come back any more — ^he swears he won't ! " 

"Mr. Creeney, one day next week, when 
Miss Tregancy is well enough to see me, I will 
call once more, unless Miss Tregancy expressly 
interdicts me." 
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" Oh ! dear me — very well, then — do as 
you like ! " 

This was Mr. Creeney's invariable way of 
winding up his arguments and entreaties, and 
I was satisfied with the decision. I went into 
Eaton Square, and Mr. Creeney shut the door 
behind me. I went home with a troubled 
discontented heart — troubled with Ehodj 
troubled with her illness and her sorrows- 
discontented with myself. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Next morning another letter arrived at 
Dover Road, addressed to Philip Farley, 
Esq. 

We were at breakfast, and Kitty came in 
with the letter in her hand. 

"I say Phil.," observed Frank, "your 
correspondents are becoming numerous; is 
there any mystery brewing?" 

" Oh ! they are only love-letters," aflSrmed 
Charley. 

"Philip never thinks of such nonsense as 
that, I know," aflSrmed Mrs. Esden, " Philip is 
a man of business." 

"Ah! you men of business are so sly," 
added Mr. Esden, "and they make love in 
such a business sort of way, that there is no 
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telling whether figures or fancies are hatch- 
ing at the brain." 

The Esden family was in the best of spirits 
that particular morning. Frank had not been 
late home for a fortnight, had always re- 
turned with me and Charley after the count- 
ing-house door was locked by Mr. Holts. 
Frank was making one more quiet effort to 
be steady — ^the effort is no light one when 
the feet have once strayed — and Mr. Esden 
and his wife were beginning to hope that 
the wild oats had all been scattered to the 
winds. " Our Boy was a good Boy, the best 
of Boys — ^he would never go wrong, or become 
a profligate — there was great moral resolu- 
tion in our Boy ! " 

Frank had his reward in seeing brighter 
faces round the family-table; had he had 
more strength of mind, been more inclined 
to moralize — ^he would have been a hero for 
this book — a pattern hero, such as my readers 
have met with now and then in — novels. But 
he was headstrong, very often reckless, and 
though he had too good a heart ever to sink 
to the bottom of the black stream, still he 
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had always too feeble a resistance to offer to 
the follies of which the world was fiiU. 

If his love-story had begun at One-and- 
Twenty, instead of ending there, what a dif- 
ferent man would Frank Esden have been, and 
how many regrets might have been spared 
him. 

But Frank was in the best of tempers that 
morning — resolved to be steady for ever and 
ever, and each member of the family was in 
the best of tempers also. The Esdens were 
very facetious concerning the letter which I 
had placed unopened in my pocket, and 
feigned to be deeply interested in its writer. 
Frank and Charley went to the oflSce with 
me, laughing at my secret, and I laughed, too, 
though in a forced manner, that told of 
thoughts pre-occupied with something deeper 
than their jesting. Thoughts of Khoda, who 
was ill at her home in Eaton Square, of the 
result of my ambitious dreams, and of the hour 
advancing which might close them for ever 
by a word. What had John Tregancy to say 
upon that question ? I had his letter in my 
pocket, and I waited my first opportunity 
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to peruse the missive that would decide the next 
move in the daring game I, a boy of twenty, 
was playing. 

That opportunity occurred in the oflSce; 
when the clerks had settled down before their 
respective desks, and the scratching of pens 
began upon the paper, when Mr. Holts was 
giving out the bills at the open window to 
the carters — I may say here that I had risen 
in office over the head of that gentleman — 
when the great cash-book was open before me, 
and I could hide the letter in its leaves. 

It was a curious letter, more friendly— more 
false for that, too, — than I had anticipated. 
It was written with a pen that had possibly 
been restrained from launching into a personal 
attack. There was no address or date; 
Tregancy dashed at once into the subject with 
a forced familiarity. 

" My dear Farley, 

"Tour continued visits to Eaton Square 
render it my painful but imperative duty to 
request you to abstain from calling there in 
future. It is a still more painful task to inform 
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you that those marked attentions which you 
have lately paid my sister, have given Khoda, 
me, and Mr. Creeney much unnecessary 
anguish. Setting aside the imreasonableness of 
your expectations, it may be as well to state 
that my sister's want of self-command, her 
weakness of intellect, and delicacy of health, 
totally forbid a thought of marriage. 

" Yours, truly, 

^' John Tregancy. 

"Philip Farley, Esq.'' 

" No, John Tregancy," muttered I, crump- 
ling the letter in my hand, and thrusting it 
back into my breast-pocket, "not at your 
bidding — you who study, and strive so hard 
to make her happy in that home from which 
you are fearful I should take her. My answer 
comes from Rhoda Tregancy, not from her 
self-willed brother." 

I wrote a reply to the letter in the same 
friendly spirit, assured him of my love for his 
sister — ^my love! — and expressed the senti- 
ments of the above soliloquy in a polite but 
earnest manner. I sent the letter to Eaton 
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Square— he had not given me his new 
dress — and then with a hand, not quite so firm 
as usual, I turned over the leaves of the cash- 
book, and began my work for the day. 

That day was destined to be disturbed in 
an extraordinary manner, and others besides 
myself to be disturbed with it in no light 
degree. 

It was near twelve o'clock, the loaded 
waggons had gone upon their way, the clerks 
were busy in the counting-house, the engines 
were working their hardest in the mills across 
the yard, when a four-wheeled chaise, drawn 
by a small white pony, made its appearance 
on Messrs. Crawley and Barchard's premises. 

Mr. Holts put his head through the open 
window, and drew it hastily back again. 

" Here's visitors to the mills, I think." 

" What, again ! " exclaimed Mr. Steel, the 
senior clerk; "bother that new machinery, 
everybody in the world seems coming to see 
it." 

"Any ladies?" asked Frank, "because Til 
show them over the mill — here, out of the 
way. Holts." 
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" It's Mr. Tackeridge, two ladies, and Miss 
Barchard/' said Mr. Holts. 

Frank, who had cast a glance towards the 
yard, rushed back to his seat at the desk, 
snatched up his pen, and wrote on for dear life. 

The noble steed of the Tackeridges was 
reined in before the window. 

"Good morning, Mr. Holts — good morn- 
ing ! " I heard Mr. Tackeridge exclaim ; " I 
have not brought you an order in a hurry this 
time. Hope I see you well, sir?" 

" Thank you, sir, very well," answered Mr. 
Holts, charmed with the easy grace of Mr. 
Tackeridge's manner, but rather red and 
flustered. 

Mr. Holts was almost as nervous as his 
worthy mother. 

"Is Mr. Barchard here?" 

"Well, sir, I — I think I did see him go 
into the mill just now." 

"Have you anybody you can send after 
him with my compliments ? " 

The carters were all absent from the yard ; 
Mr. Holts looked round at his six companions. 

" If any of you gentlemen would be kind 
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enough? I — I am afraid I should make a 
mess of it myself. I am so weak in the knees 
when I am flurried. Mr. Esden ? " 

"Not I," said Frank, without looking up 
from his book, " I shall not dance attendance 
on Mr. Barchard's customers." 

" I shan't go," said Charley, who had made 
his brother's real or fancied injuries his 
own. 

Mr. Steele was too high in office, too im- 
portant a gentleman to dream of going him- 
self, therefore, it was left for me and the two 
remaining clerks to decide, and as one had 
come to the office in a hurry with a dirty face 
and yesterday's collar, and the other, who was 
quite the dandy of the establishment, was 
afraid of getting over flour, I was reluctantly 
compelled to take Mr. Tackeridge's message. 
Hat in hand I opened the door and went 
into the yard^ where I was immediately hailed 
by that affable, pleasant gentleman, whose 
acquaintance I had had the pleasure of making 
a few years ago. 

" How do you do, Mr. Farley. Why, we 
have not met for an age, have we? How 
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well you are looking. What do you think of 
me becoming a ladies' man now, eh ? " 

I glanced at the ladies, making my bow to 
Mrs. Tackeridge and daughter, and returning 
my cousin's smile. 

" Is papa in the mill, Philip ?" 

" I believe so, Ellen. I am going to see." 

Mrs. Tackeridge did not speak — she was 
quite the lady that morning, in her own opinion; 
her broad face wore its most grave and im- 
posing aspect and her eyes were half-closed in 
the sleepiest and most stupid manner possible. 
If I hated anybody in the world, it was cer- 
tainly Mrs. Tackeridge. Annie, quite the lady 
too, in everybody's opinion, sat by my cousin's 
side at the back of the chaise, looking very 
pretty, though a little pale. She said some- 
thing to me concerning " a fine day," to which 
I replied, " it was a very fine day indeed," 
and then darted across the yard, and into the 
mills in search of uncle Barchard. 

Extensive alterations had been lately made 
in the machinery department of the Thames 
Street Mills ; in fact great improvements had 
taken place in the premises altogether, and 
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rumor whispered that the cost had not been less 
than seven thousand pounds. Eumor aflBrmed, 
too, that Mr. Crawley had objected to so large 
an outlay, and Mr. Holts said — on what autho- 
rity I knew not — that there had been a warm 
discussion on the subject, and Mr. Crawley, 
for the first time m his life, had interfered 
with Mr. Barchard's plans, and thought them 
very foolish. 

Whether Mr. Holts was right or not did 
not appear ; Mr. Barchard had gained his point 
at least, the engines were working on a new 
principle of action, and had become an object 
of interest to men of science, and to gentle- 
men in the trade, and scarce a day passed 
without a visitor or two to the model mills in 
Upper Thames Street. 

I found Mr. Barchard, with a white blouse 
over his black coat, on the first floor of the 
mills. 

" Do you want me, Philip ?'' 

" Mr. Tackeridge does, sir.'' 

"Business?'' 

" I thmk not, sir." 

" Oh ! dear, he wants to go over the mill. 
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If there is one thing makes me regret the im- 
provements, it is the hindrance to business 
which a parcel of lazy people cause." 

" There are Mrs. Tackeridge and daughter 
also, sir.'' 

" Humph ! it's like their impudence." 

" And Miss Barchard," added I. 

" That is the effect of Ellen staying a week 
with those people," said my uncle, " she gets 
talking of the machinery, and rousing paltry 
curiosity. Here, you, sir." 

^ You, sir,' was Ike Boxham, who occasion- 
ally worked in the mill, and tried to make 
himself useful. Ike Boxham, with a face like 
an unfinished clown's, waited for Mr. Barchard's 
orders. 

"Ask Mr. Tackeridge and the ladies to 
be kind enough — ^ugh — ^to step this way." 

" Pray allow me to — " I began. 

" I want you a moment," said uncle Bar- 
chard, quietly. 

I remained behind in the mills, and Ike 
Boxham departed on his errand. 

"I suppose they will want to see every- 
thing, though they'll understand nothing," 
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grumbled my uncle, "so we had better go to 
the ground-floor." 

We descended the ladder and waited in a 
long low-ceilinged compartment near the 
engine-room, from which a rattling noise was 
issuing that shook the building with an 
ague. 

"Have you seen Mr. Crawley to-day?" 

"No, sir." 

"Would you mind working hard at the 
books for a week or two, Philip? I mean 
harder than you generally do ? " 

"No, sir." 

" Or staying later in the evening?" 

" I would prefer coming earlier in the morn- 
ing, sir," said I, with an eye to a certain house 
in Eaton Square. 

" That will do. I want you to make out a 
dear account of every sack of flour that has left 
these mills for the last three years, the price 
of each sack, and the name of the buyer. 
I cannot trust anybody else. They are not 
steady enough, or, if you must have it," said 
he, reluctantly, " sharp enough." 

" I will do my best, Mr. Barchard." 
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^^I expect," said he, slowly rubbing his 
hands, " that we shall shortly have an alter- 
ation in this firm. Mr. Crawley is afraid of 
me speculating rashly — me speculating rashly I" 
he repeated, with a spasmodic smile, " and so 
a dissolution of partnership has been already 
discussed between us. I shall get on much 
better without him, Philip." 

" I believe that, sir." 

"You are not a parrot, Philip," said he, 
" so keep this to yourself. I would not have 
it whispered in the counting-house yet for the 
wor — for five shillings." 

Mr. Barchard took off his blouse to receive 
company. When the voice of Mr. Tackeridge 
was heard close to the outer door, my uncle 
turned round, and looked me full in the face. 

"Is Miss Tregancy mad, Phillip?" 

For a moment my equanimity deserted me ; 
the question was so sudden, and so extraordi- 
nary. What made him think of Miss Tre- 
gancy at that moment ? why ask the question 
of me, who had never mentioned Miss Tre- 
gancy to him in my life ? 

" Mad ! no, sir." 
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"Eccentric?" 

" N — no, sir — not very." 

."Why—" 

Mr. Barchard stopped as the door opened, 
and the visitors advanced into the mill to 
pay their respects to him. 

"Ah, ha! my dear Mr. Barchard!" cried 
Mr, Tackeridge, rushing towards my uncle 
with a precipitancy that threatened an affec- 
tionate embrace, " how do you do, sir ; — ^how 
are you, how are you ? " 

" Nicely thankee," was the brief response, as 
Mr. Tackeridge wrung my uncle's hard hand, 
and looked at him with tears in his eyes. 

"I have come to see the improvements; 
always like to see how the world is getting 
on ; always was a little curious, you know ? " 

"Yes, I know," said Mr. Barchard, "so 
you were." 

" Brought my wife, Mr. Barchard ; Miss 
Ellen brought Annie, so don't throw all the 
blame upon me, if you object to ladies' society." 

"Glad to see you ma'am," said Mr. Bar- 
chard, getting his hand from Mr. Tackeridge, 
who seemed inclined to retain it as a souvenir. 
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" Glad to see you, Mr. Barchard," answered 
Mrs. Tackeridge, "at any time or place. I 
am sorry to intrude, sir, at business-hourg ; 
but Mr. Tackeridge was so anxious to drag 
me here, — and I really do not like machinery, 
it smells so nasty, — that you will excuse me, 
sir, I am sure." 

" Don't mention it ma'am," said uncle Bar- 
chard, staring hard at the lady, as if he hardly 
comprehended her. 

" What a charming girl your EUen grows," 
whispered Mrs. Tackeridge, confidentially ; 
" she improves daily, she only wants a little 
more fresh air to be an angel. I wonder you 
don't take a villa, or something out our way — 
you must find London very smoky." 

" I hate the country." 

" But it would do Ellen a deal of good. 
And the Southwark Bridge Eoad — ^really my 
dear sir — ^the Southwark Bridge Eoad for a 
gentleman of your position, you know." 

"Know what, ma'am?" asked uncle Bar- 
chard, innocently. 

Mrs. Tackeridge dashed off into a fine-lady 
speech, to which my uncle listened with eyes 
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fixed on the dusty floor, and with an air of 
abstraction on his visage, which said little for 
his polite attention. After the conclusion of 
the speech we proceeded to the inspection 
of the improvements in the Thames Street 
Mills, Mr. Barchard acting as showman to the 
establishment. My cousin Ellen had checked 
my movement of return to the counting-house 
by saying— 

"Are you so anxious to get rid of us, 
Philip. How are we to get up these tiresome 
ladders without a gentleman's assistance ? " 

" I shall be happy to offer all the aid in my 
power." 

" You did not dine with papa last Sunday, 
sir, I hear," said Ellen, "how was that?" 

"Perhaps," remarkedAnnie, in a whisper, not 
mtended for my hearing, " for the reason that 
Ms cousin was staying at Wheatsheaf Villa." 

Ellen laughed, and waited for my answer. 

" I called at Mr. Tregancy's in the even- 
ing," said I, in explanation. 

"There must be some attraction there, 
cousin Philip. Has Mr. Tregancy only one 
sister — ^the lady we met at Eamsgate ? " 
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She did not think there was any attrac- 
tion in the Miss Tregancy to whom she 
had been introduced then, and I felt inclined 
to be offended. However, I replied "that 
Mr. Tregancy had but one sister," and then 
hastened to divert attention. We went slowly 
from floor to floor of the mills, each fiiU 
of a white blmding mist ; through the large 
dusty compartments where wheels were spin- 
ning round eternally, and straps were running 
over them, and going from roof to basement, 
and from basement to roof, in a never-ending 
see-saw ; where wheat was grinding quick to 
powder, and the powder falling into agitated 
sieves ; where pallid spectres were flitting to 
and fro and going up and down traps like 
stage ghosts, and getting in the way occasion- 
ally, and flouring a black velvet mantle of Mrs. 
Tackeridge's in a very unseemly manner. 

"Pray mind the machinery, ladies," said 
Mr. Barchard, in warning tones, "we have 
not quite finished yet, and the fencing is 
at present in an imperfect state. Mr. Tack- 
eridge," with an elevation of his voice," don't 
go too near that wheel, sir ! " 
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There was a wheel near Mr. Tackeridge, 
that was whirling round with a velocity which 
would have had that gentleman's sandy head 
off in half a minute, and Mr. Tackeridge, 
whose insatiate curiosity had placed that head 
in jeopardy, jumped back with alarm at Mr. 
Barchard's voice, and alighted on a pair of 
tender feet, the property of his respected 
lady. 

" Oh ! good Lord," ejaculated Mrs. Tack- 
eridge, with a fine expression of agony on her 
countenance; ^^oh! my poor feet — ^the wretch 
has crippled me for Ufe!" 

" My dear, I hope I haven't hurt you." 

Mrs. Tackeridge smiled murderously at him. 

The better half of the speculative baker did 
not improve in temper after her husband's 
clumsiness ; but depressed in spirits limped sul- 
lenly about the mills, snapping up her daughter 
or Mr. Tackeridge when occasion offered. 

The examination of the improvements had 
nearly reached an end, we had descended to 
the engine-room, and were listening to a 
grimy-faced individual's explanation of certain 
parts of the machinery, when I saw Annie 
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Tackeridge turn pale. I glanced towards the 
door, Charley Esden was entering the engine- 
room. 

Charley bore a strong resemblance to his 
brother, and that resemblance struck home, as 
with his head very high in the air he marched 
towards Mr. Barchard. 

" You are wanted directly, Mr. Barchard." 

Mr. Tackeridge, with a beaming face, hoped 
Charley was in good health, and offered him 
his hand. 

Charley was " quite well, thank you ; " but 
could not see Mr. Tackeridge's hand, he looked 
so straight before him. 

Mrs. Tackeridge bowed stiffly, Charley re- 
turned the bow without a curve in his back- 
bone. Annie's hand, which for '^ auld acquaint- 
ance sake," had stolen from her mantle, stole 
back again at the frigid demeanor Frank's 
brother had assumed. 

" How's your father, Mr. Charles," inquired 
Mr. Tackeridge, not to be abashed, " and 
mother ? " he added, as a bright afterthought, 

"Quite well, thank you;" with a cour- 
teous bow to Miss Barchard. 
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^^ And— ahem !— Frank ? " 

" Quite well, thank you," repeated Charley, 
automaton fashion. 

Mr. Barchard excusing himself for a mo- 
ment retired from the engine-room, and 
Charley prepared to follow his employer. 

"And how do you like this — ^this sort of 
business, Mr. Charles." 

"What business, Mr. Tackeridge?" said 
Charley, halting suddenly. 

"The flour business, as I may say?" 

" Quite well, thank you," said Charley, for 
the fourth time. 

This constant repetition, combined with 
young Esden's lofty air, had the effect of 
disconcerting the Tackeridges at last; the 
head of the family coughed, and turned to 
the engine-man; Mrs. Tackeridge sniffed at 
a smelling bottle as if the noise of the ma- 
chinery were too much for her "poor head;" 
and Annie, still pale and thoughtful, moved 
slowly away from the unfriendly group. 

There was a large wheel — a new unfenced 
wheel — spinning round at some distance 
from the engine, its rapidly moving straps 
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and bands communicating with the^ busy 
wheels above stairs. Annie with gaze directed 
at her feet moved straight towards it, and no 
one seemed to heed her. Suddenly there was 
a piercing scream from Ellen that blanched 
every face. The engineer flung up his arms, 
and yelled " keep back ! " but Charley Esden 
had already seen the danger, and springing 
forward, had caught Annie tightly in his arms. 
The wheel went whirling round and round, as 
if sudden ded,th were nothing, and business 
must be attended to, come weal, come woe, 
and a long slip of Miss Tackeridge's mantle 
went one revolution, and then dropped. 

The awful moment passed, we looked in each 
other's face, at Annie Tackeridge, at that which 
had been so near the wheel of fate, and said, 
"Thank God!" 

Annie, bewildered, looked at the torn 
mantle, at the pale faces round her, at the 
terrible wheel, and then the danger from 
which she had escaped rushing to her mind 
with all its horrors, she fell back in Charley's 
arms, and fainted. 

"Is she hurt! is she hurt!" cried Mr. 
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Tacieridge, dancing round Annie and Charley. 
Mrs. Tackeridge, not yet restored to the faculty 
of speech, stood and gasped painfully. 

" She is safe, sir," I observed, " she has only 
fainted." 

Charley was kneeling on the floor support- 
ing her, Ellen was unfastening her bonnet. 
" A glass of water, Philip — quick ! " 
I rushed out of the mills, not heeding the 
cry of ^^ what's the matter?" from a dozen 
men who were tumbling over one another in 
their hurry to get down stairs, crossed the 
yard, arid darted into the counting-house with 
breathless haste. 

" Water, water ! Where's the water-bottle. 
Miss Tackeridge has fainted." 

A book fell with a heavy bang to the floor, 
a high stool tipped over with a crash, and 
Frank Esden had vanished. I followed im- 
mediately with the glass of water, but before 
I had reached the scene of action Frank 
Esden was in his brother's place supporting 
Annie's head, and casting a fierce look of 
defiance at Mrs. Tackeridge, who was coming 
to her senses. 
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"Let her be! let her be!" he cried, wildly, 
as Mrs. Tackeridge made a movement to take 
his place, "will some one tell me what has hap- 
pened — Philip, Chariey ? Keep back, madam, 
I will not give her up ! " 

" Oh ! my dear child. Annie, Annie ; oh ! 
my poor girl." 

By the aid of Mrs. Tackeridge's scent-bottle, 
an extempore fan of Mr. Tackeridge's hat, and 
the glass of water, Annie's eyes slowly opened 
to the light. 

"I am better now," she said, faintly; 
" mamma will you give me your hand.'' 

Mr. Barchard, carrying a chair, came as 
fast as his weight would allow into the engine- 
room. Frank, after placing his fair burden 
in a seat, stood a few paces distant, with his 
left hand grasping his right wrist, and with 
his eyes fixed on her he had loved so passion- 
ately once upon a time. 

Five minutes' explanations and congratula- 
tions on Miss Tackeridge's narrow escape, 
everybody talking, and few listening, Annie 
leaning back in the chair, Frank regarding her. 

" I can walk to the chaise now, mamma." 
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Frank advanced. 

" May I ask Miss Tackeridge to lean upon 
my arm. Your mother appears too weak and 
agitated to assist you ? " 

Annie saw her old lover for the first time, 
and the color, which had been slowly return- 
ing to her cheeks, fled back again. 

" Mr. Esden," said Mrs. Tackeridge, with 
more real dignity than she had hitherto 
assumed, " this is cruel and ungenerous." 

" I beg your pardon," said Frank, hastily 
drawing back. Variable as the wind, how- 
ever, he dashed forward the next moment, as 
Annie, leaning heavily on her mother's arm, 
made a step towards the door. 

" For once more, in all my life — ^in all my 
life, Annie ! " cried he, offering -her his arm. 

" Thank you, sir, but—" 

Her voice failed her in excuse. Frank was 
at her side, his hand had already taken her's, 
and drawn it through his arm. She did not 
resist, as courteously and tenderly he led her 
to the chaise, his careful eyes watching every 
step she took. He stood near her when she 
was in the chaise by her mother's side, and 
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Ellen had taken her place by Mr. Tackeridge ; 
but he did not say a single word. Four whiter 
faces-nnless they were from spirit-land- 
never were in one vehicle before. 

" Shall I drive to the doctor's?" asked Mr. 
Tackeridge. 

" No ! straight home," murmured Annie. 
" I have only a headache. I shall be so glad 
to get home ! " 

" Not another visitor to my mills, if I live 
till doomsday, and lose every customer I have 
got," growled uncle Barchard, as the chaise 
began to move. 

" Good-bye," said the hollow voice of Frank, 
addressed to no one in particular. 

Annie's lips moved, and something was 
muttered faintly in reply. 

"Where's Mr. Charles — where's Mr. 
Charles?" asked Tackeridge — "thank him 
for me, and all of us. Tell him we shall 
be always — ahem, ahem ! " 

The chaise went on its way, leaving a crowd 
of workers at the mill-doors, the heads of Mr. 
Steel and clerks at the counting-house win- 
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dows, Mr. Barchard, without his hat, in the 
centre of the yard. 

"Come, that's enough/' said the latter 
gentleman, roughly, "time is money, and 
you are robbing me by wholesale. Ugh! 
what a narrow escape. It might have been 
my Ellen!" 

The crowd of gazers dispersed, the clerk's 
heads at the windows disappeared, the mill 
engulphed the workmen. 

Frank Esden remained unmoved. 

"Mr. Esden, did you hear an observation 
of mine just now?" said my uncle. 

"What observation?" asked Frank, with- 
out turning his head from the mill-gates. 

" Time is money." 

"Is it?" 

"And you are wasting it, sir," said Mr. 
Barchard, sharply. 

"Mr. Barchard," 'said Frank, wheeling 
round at last, " I could not make another 
figure to-day to save my situation, or my life. 
I must go out. Give me five hours, and keep 
my holidays — the lot of them ! I cannot stop 
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here now. I'm half-mad, I know I am. Where's 
my hat?" 

Frank ran towards the counting-house. 

" What a fool that young man is getting/' 
remarked uncle Barchard, looking after him. 

"I'll tell him he may have the half-day, 
shall I, sir ? " I said. 

" He'U take it, if you don't." 

" I'll do his work, sir." 

"Humph! Put down in the time-book 
half a day to Frank Esden, Philip." 

" Very weU, sir." 

" I'll deduct it, mind you. You may tell 
him so.^' 

Frank, hat in hand, re-emerged from the 
counting-house, and, before there was a chance 
of telling him anything, and without the 
slightest idea whither he was going, or what 
he was going for, went off in his old headlong 
manner. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



COUSINS. 



At a late hour that night Frank Esdencame 
home to Dover Road, brmging with him all 
the morning's excitement. 

The sight of his old love had heated his 
brain, and disarranged all his new projects of 
settling down and becoming — oh, so steady ! 

" Ah ! Phil.," said he, when I ventured to 
argue the case with him one day, " better see 
the world, drink a little deeper, and keep later 
hours than go melancholy mad. Excitement 
is my element now, and I can't do without it. 
I have a brain that was never the most cool, 
and if there's not quicksilver in my veins, why 
there might be for all the difference I feel." 

After a pause, he said : — 

^^I feel impatient, reckless, callous, Phil. 
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I don't care for home, or the wishes of 
those in it, and as for Annie, it is astonishing 
my boy, how I have got over that nonsense 
about her; I do not give her a thought 
from one week's end to another. — By the 
way," he said with an earnestness that made 
me smile, " have you heard how she is ? " 

" Very well now, I believe." 

" I'm glad of that — ^not that it matters to me 
or concerns me you know, quite the contrary. 
Charley was just in time, dear old fellow." He 
gave a shudder at what might have been! 

" You would never have had a rival again, 
Frank." 

" Don't talk like that." 

" If there remained a spark from the old 
flame, Frank," said I, '' it ought to have kept 
you steady that day of her escape." 

" I ought to have been thankful, eh ?" 

" Yes." 

" Thankful she was spared for some fortu- 
nate rival with plenty of money—ha ! ha ! " 

*Tou would rather have had a hundred 
rivals than — " 

" That'll do," interrupted Frank ; " perhaps 
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I would, perhaps I would not. How's Miss 
Tregancy ? " 

"Pretty well, thank you — ^that is, not 
pretty well, I called at Eaton Square yester- 
day evening, and heard she was better." 

" Pretty well, — ^not pretty well, — ^better ! " 
echoed Frank, with a laugh, " you are a droll 
youth for twenty years of age — ^not quite 
twenty is it ? " 

" Oh ! yes, quite twenty, now." 

"You don't mean to say that black Jack 
Tregancy's sister has made an impression on 
your flinty heart, Phil ? " 

" I make no confession." 

"Jack Tregancy tried to sift me a few 
weeks ago about it, but there being nothing to 
discover from me the gentleman was disap- 
pointed. Tou fly at high game, my noble 
friend, mind you don't come down with a 
run!" 

"Where is Tregancy?" I asked. 

"Oh, we'll turn the conversation by all 
means," said Frank; "Tregancy is in the 
country. Gone for a month's trip I believe." 

"Do you know his address?" 
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'* Somewhere in Wales." 
"That direction would not find him, I'm 
afraid." 

"Give a description of him on the enve- 
lope: — slightly above the middle height, 
sooty complexion shot with orange, two small 
fire-balls in his head where his eyes ought 
to be, address ^Wales.' Anybody will find 
him." 

"Is that how you speak of your friend 
behind his back, Frank ? " 

" Oh ! he makes fun enough of me behind 
my back, so it's a fair return. I mean him no 
harm — ^he's a good chap enough. One can't 
help liking him." 

" Don't let him lead you, Frank." 

"Lead meV^ exclaimed Frank, as if he 
were the strongest minded man in the 
universe. 

"Is it impossible?" 

" I should say so." 

" Glad to hear it, Frank." 

" Good night." 

" Where are you going." 

"Oh! I promised Vauclose to give him a 
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look in ; I have got a pass for the stalls at 
the Theatre Koyal West. Will you come ? '' 

" No thank you/' 

"He's given up legerdemain, and lectures 
on Astronomy. You'll come now? you are 
fond of the stars, Phil." 

" No, I'll stay at home." 

" Stalls this time remember ! " 

I shook my head. 

" Good night then." 

Frank started for the Theatre Koyal West, 
and I for Eaton Square. I went to the house in 
Eaton Square, to inquire after Miss Tregancy's 
health, I had called regularly every evening 
since her illness. It was a more serious 
indisposition than I had imagined, and seven 
days passed before the news was ^better.' I 
did not go further than the hall-door each time. 
I had promised Mr. Creeney to see Miss Tre- 
gancy but once more if she desired it — ^when she 
was well enough to receive me as a visitor. I 
was content to leave my card — I had specu- 
lated in a hundred cards, engraved plate 
included for five shillings — make the neces- 
sary inquiry and return home, I saw nothing 
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of Mr. Creeney or of John Tregancy, till the 
expiration of a fortnight, when I met the 
former gentleman in Eaton Square. 

"Oh! Mr. Farley, have you beentoourhouse?'' 

" I am going thither now." 

He might have seen that himself, had he not 
been too confiised to notice anything. 

" Hem — yes — ^haveyou heard from John?" 

" Yes, and replied to him, Mr. Creeney." 

" Oh ! you did not write to Eaton Square, 
I hope, sir ? " 

" He did not give me his country address." 

" Then your letter is at home with twenty 
others. dear — dear ! " 

"May I inquire if you have heard from 
Mr. Tregancy ? " 

" Nearly every post," replied the communi- 
cative old gentleman ; "he is extremely anx- 
ious that — that — that you should obey. — I 
don't mean exactly obey, my dear sir; that 
you should take the hint conveyed in his note 
to you." 

" You are then, aware of its contents, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Creeney?" 

" I can — give — a sort of guess." 
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" And Miss Tregancy ? " 

^' I dare say — she can give a — sort of guess 
too.'' 

"Perhaps you will do me the favor to 
forward my letter to Mr. Tregancy, sir ? " 

" He won't give his address — ^he's so aggra- 
vating. I wrote to him a week ago in Wales, 
and my letter has just come back through the 
Dead Letter Office. He's an undutifiil young 
man. And yet, Mr. Farley, I have always 
humored him — always allowed him his own 
way!" 

" I fear I am detaining you, Mr. Creeney." 

"Not at all," replied Mr. Creeney; "and 
I, I think, my dear sir, there is no occasion to 
call to-night — ^Miss Rhoda is a little better — 
in fact a great deal better." 

"I think, with your permission sir, I will 
leave my card." 

" Oh, of course you have every right to do 
as you like," said the easy Mr. Creeney. 

" Thank you, then I will call for a moment. 
Good evening." 

" Good evening sir, good evening. I hope 
we shall see you — " 
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"Sir?" 

" I merely remarked * Good evening/ " 

"Good evening," I repeated again, and 
John Tregancy's guardian and I went our 
separate ways. 

It was lucky I did not take the advice of 
Mr. Creeney, for Miss Tregancy's maid, who 
had been awaiting my arrival, came into the 
hall at the same moment as the porter opened 
the door. 

"Miss Tregancy desired me to give you 
this note, sir." 

" Thank you. Does it require an answer?" 

"I believe not, sir. Miss Tregancy did 
not say so." 

"Miss Tregancy is better this evening I 
hear?" 

" Yes sir, thank you." 

I left my respects, and walked leisurely 
homewards. I did not wait till I reached 
Dover Koad to peruse the little note, but 
opened it under the first street-lamp, and read 
the three words it contained : 

" Come on Sunday." 

She was not anxious to put an end to our 
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acquaintance then, despite her brother's wishes, 
and the quarrel she had had with him. If, 
as I had gathered from stray hints, John 
Tregancy had left home vowing he would 
not return until I was forbidden the house. 
Miss Tregancy had made her choice between 
me and her brother, and it had fallen on 
myself, — unless Sunday was to be my day of 
explanation and dismissal ! 

Sunday came, and I went to church in the 
morning with Charley Esden and his father. 
There were two promises to fulfil that day. I 
had, as it were, accepted two invitations — one to 
my uncle Barchard's, and one to Eaton Square. 

I should have evaded the former, and gone 
early in the afternoon to see Miss Tregancy, 
had not a dialogue between my uncle Barchard 
and me taken place on the Saturday evening 
before I left the counting-house. 

" We shall see you to-morrow." 

" Thank you, sir." 

" You did not come last Sunday — ^getting 
tired of us, I suppose," he observed, gruffly. 

"No, sir. Oh! no." 

" We dine at two." 

i2 
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So I went at two o'clock to the South- 
wark Bridge Road to dine with iincle Bar- 
chard. Uncle Barchard always dined at two 
o'clock; he had not changed his dinner 
hour with his fortune; he hated change of 
any kind. He kept to the house he had 
taken twenty years ago, his coat and hat 
were of the fashion of a remote age, he was 
partial to sitting in a particular chair at a 
particular place, he wound up the hall-clock 
every Sunday morning at a quarter to ten, — 
if it were a moment later the omission preyed 
upon his mind, and made him thoughtful. It 
was strange that in his manner and his home, he 
was so methodical and dull, and in his business 
so shrewd and deep, so quick to take advan- 
tage of changes going on in Mark Lane, of 
any change in fact that would put money in 
his pocket. My uncle Barchard, moreover, 
was not a happy man. I fancied at times 
there lay something heavy on his mind besides 
the cares of his gigantic business. Still the 
cares of business, and the cares of accumu- 
lating money make many like Mr. Barchard, 
— cold, phlegmatic men, sternly indifferent to 
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anything that is calculated to touch the heart, 
or awaken a sympathy for things with which 
money has nothing to do. Mr. Barchard was 
a source of trouble to my cousin, too ; he was 
a good man and an upright man in the world's 
estimation, but he had forgotten One who had 
bestowed on him his fortune; Mr. Barchard 
never thought of Him, never looked at a line 
in His Book, or went to church to hear it 
read ; he could understand nothing about 
another world, he had enough to do with this 
one. This one took all his thoughts to itself, 
gave him always a face of care, and cast that 
shadow on it with which " monied-men " are 
marked. 

Still I considered my uncle an enviable 
being, and thought if wealth were not happi- 
ness, at least there was no happiness without 
it. Perhaps there are still some people who 
think so too, who knows ? 

Ellen was at home, much to Mr. Barchard's 
secret satisfaction, for I have said he hated 
change. Mrs. Holts, the housekeeper, or 
companion to Ellen — -just such a companion as 
Mr. Barchard would naturally choose — was at 
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home^ too, and as cheerful as usual. I had 
occasionally fancied that I was not a fayorite 
of Mrs. Holts ; but as she was the same peevish, 
miserable woman in EUen's and Mr. Bar- 
chard's company, I had no great cause to 
consider myself aggrieved. 

After dinner, Ellen and Mrs. Holt^ left Mr. 
Barchard to his afternoon nap, in the front 
parlor. I was preparing to follow their ex- 
ample when my uncle said — 

" Stay a moment, Philip." 

I resumed my seat. 

My uncle drew his great leathern chair to 
a certam angle near the fire-place— he waa 
very particular about two castors off the rug, 
and two on — took from his pocket his yellow 
and red bandanna handkerchief, and spreading 
it across his knees, got ready to hide his head 
in it. 

" Have you begun on those books I spoke 
of, Philip?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"That's right. Found any mistakes yet, 
PhiUp Farley?" 
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*' A few, sir." 

My uncle regarded me attentively. 

" I have had no cause to complain of you, 
Philip, since I took you away from Harp 
Street, — an act I don't regret," said he, after 
a long pause. 

" I am glad to hear it, sir." 

" You are sure to get on in the world if 
you keep steady." 

" I'll try to get on, uncle." 

"Uncle! you know I hate that word. Keep 
steady, and don't lend money, Philip ; it's the 
worst practice in the world to lend your 
money, boy." 

" So I have heard, sir." 

"You won't make a friend by it; you'U 
never get your money back again ; you'll be 
so much out of pocket ; you'll be laughed at 
for a soft, good-tempered fool. I never lent 
a penny in my life ! " 

" Yes, you did, sir." 

"How do you know?" 

"You lent my father one hundred and 
twenty-three pounds fourteen shillings, sir." 
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" Ah ! I had forgotten that. Singular, too, 
considering how lately it has been brought to 
my memory." 

"Lately, sir?'' 

" Yes— it's paid." 

"Paid!" 

" I said paid," replied my uncle. 

" But when — ^where — ^by whom ?" 

"Six months ago your step-mother sent 
thirty pounds off the debt from Australia. 
She's what I call an honest woman." 

" And the rest. Has she — " 

" And the rest was paid some weeks ago 
by Miss Tregancy." 

"By her!" I exclaimed, "Miss Tregancy 
offer to pay my debt, Mr. Barchard. I hope 
you did not take the money." 

"Oh! yes, I did. I never turn away 
cash." 

My cheeks were burning, and I sat bewil- 
dered. My father's debt paid by Rhoda Tre- 
gancy — ^by her of all the world ! 

" That is why I asked once if Miss Tre- 
gancy were mad," said he ; "it was a very 
mad trick, at all events." 
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"Will you be kind enough to give me 
fiirther information," said I ; " all this is a 
mystery at present." 

"Miss Tregancy came one evening, asked 
the amount, or if I should object to receive 
it — ^paid it." 

" I wish you had told her it was the son's 
place to pay the father's debts, Mr. Barchard." 

" She was of a rational age ; she said you 
were a friend of her's." 

I sat biting my finger-nails. 

" Does Ellen know this, sir ? " 

"No! I suppose," he added, "Miss Tre- 
gancy is worth money ? " 

" I believe so, sir." 

"Are you engaged to her?" he asked, 
abruptly. 

" No, sir," I answered, blushing. 

" Young men in general are very foolish, very 
heedless, but you, Philip, are more wise and 
considerate. How old is Miss Tregancy ? " 

" Twenty-nine or thirty, sir." 

"Not too old for you by any means. 
Philip," with a sparkle in his eye, " you might 
become a rich man before you are one-and- 
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twenty years of age — ^it is worth thinking of, 
worth studying ! " 

"It is worth thinking of/' I repeated, 
slowly. 

I did not tell him I had thought of it be- 
fore. The subject was a delicate one, and I 
cared not to discuss it. 

" Her brother,'' said my uncle, putting 
the bandanna over his head and face, " he's a 
strange fellow too. He'll spend all his money, 
and go to the dogs." 

" Do you think so, sir ?" 

"I can see it in him. A fool, Philip, a 
fool ! " observed my uncle ; " I am glad Ellen 
had nothing to do with him." 

Uncle Barchard was full of surprising com- 
munications that afternoon. 

" Has Mr. Tregancy ever proposed to my 
cousin, sir ? " said I, with a start. 

" Some time ago," answered the voice behind 
the handkerchief. 

My friends were as secret as myself then, 
after all. Here had my cousin Ellen received 
an offer from John Tregancy, and I had never 
heard a word concerning it. And John Tre- 
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gancy had been rejected too, and Ellen did not 
love him ! 

" He would have broken Ellen's heart in 
six months." 

"He was scarce suitable for Ellen, sir." 

" A spendthrift, no ! And, Philip, take my 
advice, and marry for money if you can." 

"I may never have the chance, sir," I 
replied, with a forced laugh. 

" Now, do think seriously of it, Philip." 

" Well ! I will, sir," said I, magnanimously. 

" Marrying for love is such nonsense — such 
wretched nonsense" said the muffled voice; 
" look at Mrs. Holts." 

"Did she marry for love, sir?" 

"She eloped with her husband when she 
was sixteen years old. Quite a love-match 
people said ! " 

"And her husband, sir?" 

"Did his best to break her heart. Mrs. 
Holts was a distant relation of Ellen's mother." 

"Indeed, sir." 

" Therefore I obtained Holts a place in the 
mills — Hodkin's and Crawley's Mills at that 
time. He robbed them, ran away, and left 
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Mrs. Holts for the streets to take care of. 
Devil take him ! " 

" Perhaps he did, sir ! " 

" Perhaps he did. That son is a soft-headed 
idle drone too. I caught him reading a 
prayer-book in business hours, the don- 
key!" 

" Indeed sir." 

" I told him if he did it again, I should 
walk him out of the office by the ear. He 
has not — done — ^it — since." 

Mr. Barchard's head beginning to make little 
dives to the right and left, I sat and waited 
silently till a peculiar snorting sound issued 
from behind the handkerchief. 

Eising softly from my chair, I crept on tiptoe 
to the door, and went up stairs to my cousin 
and Mrs. Holts. 

I found the ladies in the drawing-room; 
Mrs. Holts dozing over a family-bible, Ellen 
sitting at the window, and looking thought- 
ful. 

My cousin held up one finger, by way of 
caution, as I entered the room. 

" Mrs. Holts has fallen into my father's 
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ways/' she said, in a low voice ; " don't disturb 
her/' 

" Not for the world," I responded, fervently. 

" I am afraid, cousin, you do not like Mrs. 
Holts." 

"I do not see anything to particularly 
admire," was my answer, with a side-long 
glance at the lady in question ; " but I should 
be sorry to own that I disliked her." 

"There are many worse than Mrs. Holts 
in the world, Philip." 

" I have not a doubt of it." 

" She is not a cheerful companion for me, 
perhaps," said Ellen, with a sigh ; " but still 
she is a good-hearted, honest, feeling lady, 
with an intense admiration for a fellow-clerk 
of yours." 

"Mr. Holts?" 

" Yes. Is he so very good, and clever, and 
pious ? " 

" He's a very mild young man, I believe." 

"A favorite in the office?" 

" A favorite subject for practical jokes, that 
is all." 

" There is another fellow-clerk of youi^'s I 
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wish to ask a word concerning," said Ellen, 
" but you must not think me a spy for Annie 
Tackeridge. I am prompted by my own 
wicked curiosity, Philip." 

" Say on, fair cousin." 

" Do you think young Mr. Esden is still at- 
tached to Annie Tackeridge ? " 

*^ He will not own it, Ellen, at all events/ 
I replied; "and now, do you think Annie 
Tackeridge ever has a kind thought for Frank 
Esden?" 

" Your reply will serve for mine." 

"She will not own it?" 

" Annie is a firm young lady, too firm for 
her own happiness," answered Ellen Barchard. 

" Why was she not firm enough to keep to 
her first love — ^to give him that hope which 
would have saved him fi'om so much folly — 
perhaps so much repentance ? " 

" Annie is very high-spirited, very resolute 
sometimes when weakness would be more of a 
virtue. From the little I have learned, I be- 
lieve Frank Esden's manner that day at 
Walmer was too impetuous, too fierce for 
Annie. He talked to her as if he had a right 
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to claim her for his own, when not a word of 
affection had passed on either side. Annie's 
pride was roused too, and — " 

"And so ended the love-dream of Frank 
Esden," concluded I ; "many a love-dream be- 
fore and since has died out as suddenly, I 
have no doubt." 

" That does not sound like an observation 
of my matter-of-fact cousin's," said Ellen; 
" has any love-dream of Philip Farley's made 
him more poetical ? " 

"Oh! no." 

" Philip Farley's face has got pale and thin, 
and there are some very deep lines across his 
forehead — come, will you not confess ? I will 
not tell again. You do not know how clever 
I am at keeping a secret." 

" Yes, I do," was my reply ; " for there is 
a secret concerning John Tregancy which you 
have never told me." 

She blushed, but said quickly — 

" I left it for John Tregancy to communi- 
cate himself." 

"John Tregancy seldom favors me with 
communications. I knew nothing of a certain 
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proposal and rejection — it was rejection, 
Ellen ?— " 

" Certainly, what else had Mr. Tregancy to 
expect ? " 

"Of a certain proposal and rejection/' I 
continued, "till this afternoon, when my unde 
let the secret escape him.'' 

" It was not intended for a secret, Philip," 
said Ellen ; " but as Mr. Tregancy was your 
friend—" 

" No friend of mine." 

"No friend!" 

"That is," said I, correcting myself, lest 
more embarrassing questions should arise, 
"hardly a friend — an acquaintance, nothing 
more." 

"You go very often to see that acquain- 
tance," said Ellen, with a shake of her glossy 
black curls ; " what suspicions I should have, 
if Miss Tregancy were a little younger." 

I felt my cheeks flushing, but I answered 
lightly— 

" It is lucky I have no young-lady acquain- 
tance then, or you would tease me out of my 
life about her." 
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"I should be a grand Inquisitor, and expect 
you, for the sake of old times, to make con- 
fession once a week." 

^' Secrets are best kept in one's own heart, 
Ellen ; they are only safe there." 

" Tnie." 

I looked up, and she said in a lighter tone, 

" Then you would not tell me your secrets, 
Philip ? " 

" Did you tell me that the flirtation be- 
tween you and Tregancy had made such rapid 
progress ? " 

" There was no flirtation between us, Philip," 
she replied, " or I should have had much 
wherewith to reproach myself." 

" Yet, to my surprise, I hear he proposed." 

"To my surprise he proposed, too," said 
EUen. " Oh ! dear, what could such a stern- 
looking young man see in poor little me ! " 

"Do you know, Ellen, I used to fancy 
there was a comer of your heart reserved for 
John Tregancy." 

" You did, Philip ! " she cried, with an 
earnestness that made Mrs. Holts open her 
eyes for half a minute. 

VOL. II. K 
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" Yes." 

" What made you fancy that ?" 

" You have appeared always interested in 
him, Ellen. Interested in those incidents in 
which he took a share at school, interested in — ^" 

"That will do, Philip, that wiU do," said 
Ellen ; "I am sorry my cousin should have 
arrived at so hasty a conclusion ; let us change 
the subject." 

"What's the time I wonder?" said the 
sharp voice of Mrs. Holts. 

" It must be nearly five," replied Ellen, " I 
think I heard the clock on the stairs strike a 
moment since." 

" How time has slipped away," said Mrs. 
Holts, closing the bible, "what a number of 
refreshing chapters I have read, to be sure. 
Heigho!" 

Mrs. Holts placed the bible on a side-table, 
and rose. 

" It's nearly time for tea," said she, yawning. 
" I suppose, Ellen, you are going to church 
to-night." 

" Of course I am. Here is an old friend 
come on purpose to escort me thither." 
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" Glad to hear you are fond of church, 
Mr. Farley. A good sign," remarked Mrs. 
Holts. 

" Yes ma'am," said I, " but — ^but I am very 
sorry to say, Ellen, I have an engagement for 
this evening." 

"Have you?" said she, quietly. 

" I was forced, as it were, to accept an — an 
invitation." 

" My dear cousin, don't offer me your 
excuses," interrupted she, "I have no right 
to hear them. Still I am sorry." 

" Sorry for what, EUen?" 

" I may offend you." 

" Oh ! no. I am not quick to take offence." 

" I am sorry to see how dull and tedious 
my father and I have become in your estima- 
tion, Philip," said she, "how ready you are 
to accept any invitations of a Sunday, that 
will take you away from us." 

" You are unjust, Ellen." 

" We are such old-fashioned people in con*- 
trast to those grand new friends of yours in 
Eaton Square. You are going to Eaton 
Square, I know." 

K 2 
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" Yes. I have no reason to disguise that 
fact." 

" You will find more pleasure in the accom- 
plished Miss Tregancy's society than in taking 
me to church. Well ! that is natural enough.^' 

"No, no, Ellen!" I cried, "the greatest 
pleasure of my life is — " 

I stopped, I pressed my hand upon my 
heart ; — was it betraying me ? 

" But why do you try so hard for an excuse, 
Philip, when no excuse is necessary? I have 
not asked for one, and I do not think Mr. 
Barchard will." 

I glanced at Ellen; for the first time it 
struck me she was looking ill. 

Mr. Barchard came into the room at the same 
moment as the maid-servant entered with the 
tea-things, and we, at the early and unfashion- 
able hour of five o'clock in the afternoon, — 
when grander people farther west were think- 
ing of their dinners, — sat down to the third 
meal of the day. 

It was the dullest tea of which I had ever 
partaken at uncle Barchard's house, every one 
was so silent and moody. Ellen was certainly 
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vexed that afternoon, and I, for an un- 
accountable reason, was vexed also — vexed 
that I was going, and that Miss Tregancy's 
note had not said, * Come on Monday ! ' It 
was not a common event for Ellen to be 
silent or downcast, and Mr. Barchard missed 
something that afternoon ; he was not in the 
habit of talking himself, or paying very great 
attention to any one who did talk; but he 
soon detected something singular at his tea- 
table, and therefore took a survey of things 
in general with his great brown eyes. 

"What's the matter, Mrs. Holts?" 

"Nothing, sir; good gracious, sir, you 
don't think anything is the matter anywhere, 
I hope ! " 

Is anything the matter, Ellen ? " 

No, papa." 

Philip, you are dull to-day." 

" I have a headache, sir." 

" Ah ! bad things, headaches. Take a walk 
to-night, on the bridge." 

I am going to Eaton Square, sir." 
Going to see Mr. Tregancy, Philip ? " 

" Miss Tregancy is unwell, sir. I am going 
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to inquire after her health, — ^it is but friendly," 
said I, half aside to Ellen. 

" It is kind of you," she answered. 

Nothing more was said during tea; the 
meal was finished in silence, the tea-things 
were carried down stairs, and I, with a sense 
of uncomfortableness for which I could not 
account, rose to take my leave. 

What made my heart beat, and my brain 
bum that day as I had never known it in all 
my life before ? was it because the great step 
of that life might be taken at a later hour 
when I was by the side of John Tregancy's 
sister, or was it that a faint light glimmered 
for the first time midst the darkness I had 
raised around myself? 

I felt unhappy, too — unsettled. I looked 
at Ellen, and thought of Miss Tregancy, and 
involuntarily the contrast between them — one 
so fair, so young, so gentle, and so good, the 
other so dark, so many years my senior, so 
wild and uncontrollable, rose up before me. 

Why did my hand tremble as it held Ellen's 
in its clasp for one fleeting moment before I 
went away ? 
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" Philip," she said, earnestly, " do not make 
Tregancy your friend. I am afraid of him." 

" He has never been a friend of mine." 

" And yet you go to see him. Well ! good 
evening, Philip. A pleasant evening," her 
bright smile broke forth agam, '' mmd you do 
not fall in love with Miss Tregancy, sir. I 
have my doubts of you." 

^'ShaUIstop?" 

"What, and break your engagement?" said 
Ellen, as she withdrew her hand ; " that would 
be unlike a gentleman. Good evening." 

" Good bye." 

" I did not say " good evening," as I went 
away, but "good bye," as though I were going 
on a long journey, and it were doubtftil if I 
ever should come back. Did I ever return 
again with the same thoughts, same heart, as 
on that Sunday for ever ineffaceable in the 
record memory has left me ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CONFESSION. 

I FORGOT everything but my dream of 
conquest when the servant was ushering me 
up stairs to Miss Tregancy. I stifled every- 
thing that could be to me a warning or re- 
proach, and went blindly on my way full of 
the one purpose that my ambitious heart had 
formed, from the hour I was chosen Miss 
Tregancy's confidant. 

I had had a host of thoughts, each warring 
on the other, five minutes since — thoughts 
of what might happen if I turned back, gave 
up the chase, let the shrine of Mammon have 
one worshipper the less — ^thoughts antago- 
nistic of the hopes that might raise me to a 
high position in the world, of one behind the 
lighted blinds of that house before which I 
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Stood reflecting, one who was waiting for my 
coming, and who might be content to share 
her life with me — thoughts of being rich, of 
becoming independent— thoughts of remaining 
poor and honorable, and staying till the true 
genius of my life came into the light to 
gladden me — thoughts full of doubt lest I 
should be mistaken, and all be idle specula- 
tion. 

" I WILL ! " Temptation dragged me with too 
powerful a hand ; there was a voice too weak, 
too distant to call me back imto my better 
self — a voice like Ellen's far away! I en- 
tered, and meeting Miss Tregancy face to face 
in the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, forgot 
everything but my pursuit. 

I must love her — I did love her — ^who was 
there else to love, and what folly was to hold 
me back from happiness and riches ? 

" Mr. Farley, I had nearly given up hope of 
seeing you to-night." 

She was very pale, but when her hand lay 
in mine, I saw the flush spread over her face, 
and make her for the moment almost hand- 
some. Oh ! yes, I loved her ; my heart was 
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beating wildly, my voice was husky as I 
answered — 

" I am sure Miss Tregancy does not think 
I would disobey her least request." 

" I do not know that." 

"I have great pleasure in congratulating 
you on your recovery to health." 

"A poor recovery, Mr. Farley. Pray be 
seated." 

I sat facing her ; it was singular that when 
either of us spoke, the eyes were fixed upon 
the carpet. 

" I miss Mr. Creeney to-night," I observed, 

" He will be back soon. He has gone to 
church." 

" Have you heard from John ? " 

"Not a line. If I never hear fi'om him 
again," said she, with flashing eyes, " I shall 
not break my heart ! " 

I did not reply to that little outburst, and 
after a short silence she said — 

" The tie which bound together brother and 
sister, was a weak one at the best." 

" Time may yet strengthen it. Miss Rhoda." 

" It is broken." 
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" I hope not." 

" We axe sundered for ever. The false 
smiles we may wear, or the expressions of 
interest in each other we may hereafter feign, 
will not miite us. The remembrance of our 
last quarrel will never cease to rankle.'' 

" Mutual faults may yet be overlooked — 
words spoken in the heat of the moment should 
not be stored up as grievous wrongs." 

" The Tregancys are unforgiving." 

" I regret to hear that my unworthy self 
was the cause of the last quarrel with your 
brother, Miss Tregancy." 

She looked more intently at the carpet, and 
the burning blushes chased each other over 
her face as she replied. 

" No matter the subject — that is the least 
consideration when my brother's evil hour 
arrives. He who makes up his mind to tor- 
ture another's feelings, need not go far for an 
excuse." 

I had begun some common-place expres- 
sion of consolation, to which she paid no heed 
— ^she was too absorbed in her own bitter 
thoughts. A sudden and passionate outburst 
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of weeping cut short my speech, and made me 
change my tone. Such abandonment to grief, 
such wildness in her sorrow, I had never seen 
before. 

" My dear Miss Tregancy, I am sure you 
are doing wrong, nay, more, I am sure you 
are undoing all the good that a fortnight's rest 
and calmness have produced. It will be better 
for me to retire, to call some future day when 
you are stronger." 

" No, no, you must not go yet. Oh, I am 
so helpless, so miserable, so lonely ! " 

" This purposeless grief will make you ill." 

"No, it will relieve me. Mr. Farley, I 
sent for you to-night, to say that — " 

She had to pause, her emotion was so 
violent. Presently, she continued. 

" — To say that you must come no more. 
It is my wish, as well as John Tregancy's, 
though you have been my friend, — ^let me say 
my younger brother." 

" No, don't say ilmty^ I cried impetuously. 

" Mr. Farley ! " 

The moment's impulse was not to be re- 
sisted — that moment's impulse was like a 
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Strong man's love, in which every prudent 
thought is borne away as by a mighty 
flood. 

" Miss Tregancy, Rhoda — do not talk of 
want of friends or want of sympathy, and yet 
at the bidding of my enemies dismiss your 
truest friend of all — dismiss him who seeks 
you for his wife, and oflFers you — young as he 
is — the devotion of a life." 

I was at her feet — one trembling hand lay 
unresisting in my own, the other was pressed 
before her eyes. I knew that she was crying 
passionately, that those choking sobs, and that 
tumultuous heaving of her bosom, were engen- 
dered by my vows of passion — true, ardent 
vows in that excited moment, heaven bear me 
witness ! 

" Oh ! tell me this some other time," she 
murmured, "I am so weak and ill." 

" All is spoken, Rhoda, there is no more to 
tell, I have confessed the story of my passion 
— of my love." 

"Rise— rise!" 

"Not till you have given me an answer, 
Rhoda, that will make me happy, or send me 
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away never to return. You say you are help- 
less — ^miserable — ^lonely — ^will you turn from 
one who will do his best to clear the shadows 
from that path, along which he hopes to 
journey with you evermore ? " 

'^ You are so young — ^you are almost a boy 
— ^what will they say — what will they say of 
me ! " 

" What wiU who say ? ]' 

"My brother, Mr. Creeney, and the invi- 
dious world." 

"Is that world then to rule our actions, 
and to judge them ? " 

Her hand still rested in my own — she was 
still weeping, but the violent emotion which 
had followed my confession was gradually 
subsiding. 

"1 have discovered, Rhoda, your sequel 
to that story I told you months ago, con- 
cerning my father and his debts. You have 
rendered me your debtor by that act, so 
generous, yet so humiliating — you have co- 
vered me with shame, unless you give this 
hand to me — a pledge that the boy has won 
upon your heart." 
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^^ Is it to be believed/' she murmured, 
** that the woman of nine-and-twenty has won 
upon the first ardent afiections of youth — a 
woman such as I am — splenetic, impatient, 
jealous and ill-favored? — ^without one charm 
to win the fancy or attract the romance that lies 
deep in every young nature like your own." 

^' I see you troubled — ever unhappy in this 
home — you have been my friend — oh ! be my 
true friend by a dearer, holier name." 

^' I am so old — so old — so old ! " she re- 
peated, snatching her hand away from me, 
and seeking to hide the agitation which her 
face betrayed. 

" Rhoda, will you answer me ? " 

Still silent — ^the tears flowing rapidly again 
— ^both hands before her face. 

" Rhoda, will you answer me ? " I said, a 
second time. 

" Yes.'' 

The hands dropped from her face, seized 
mine, and held them firmly in their clasp. 
The great black eyes, swimming with tears, 
were fixed on me at last, seeking to look into 
my soul and read my secret there. 
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"Sit here — ^by me — and I will give my 



answer." 



She still retained my hands, when I had 
taken my place by her side — still regarded me 
with searching eyes. She was handsome then 
with that look upon her face, and her warm 
hands that clasped mine seemed infusing 
through my veins the force and love of her 
own ardent nature. 

" Philip, you offer to take for a wife one 
who will be an old woman when you are in 
the prime of life." 

" Will nine years make that difference ? " 

"Nine years, a feverish, excited temper, 
and a weak constitution will." 

" What will excite you when you are my 
wife?" 

" Ah ! what may the future have in store ! 
but let me continue." 

Her breath, quick and short as though she 
had been running, stifled her voice to a low 
whisper ; but my greedy ears drank in every 
word. 

" You offer to take for a wife," she re- 
sumed again, " one whose temper has been 
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uncontrollable from a child, whose faults are 
numberless, and whose jealousy preys even on 
herself. Do you not shrink from such a bride 
as that ? " 

"No," replied I, pressing her hands in 
mine. 

"You offer to take for a wife one whose 
attraction to older and more worldly men 
would be her money — " 

1 cowered for a moment beneath her 
glance, as if a hot iron were scorching me ; 
but her love had blinded her, and she could not 
see the guilty blush upon my face. She could 
not believe that I, so young, so impetuous 
and earnest, sought her for her gold. I had 
forgotten it myself, till her words startled the 
accusing spirit in my breast. 

" — One who fears she is incapable of making 
home or husband happy, whose passions are 
too strong, and whose resolution to combat 
them is too weak. Are you not tempted now, 
Philip, to break away and say — * it is better 
thus to part — ^let me seek some younger, fairer 
woman ? ' " 

" No.'' 

VOL. II. L 
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" Then — then take me for your wife, 
Philip — I wish I were younger, prettier 
for your sake — I wish I were more worthy 
of you ! " 

She hid her head upon my breast and 
sobbed again in the fuUness of her heart. I 
pressed her in my arms, and inwardly vowed 
to deserve the confidence and love which I 
had won that night. 

When the last shower of tears had dis- 
persed, the storm of many conflicting emotions 
had subsided, and we sat two lovers, side 
by side, one entranced, the other truly 
happy, we talked of the future which lay 
beyond — of the day when we should stand 
together before a sacred altar, and vow to 
love and honor for a life-time. 

"Is it unmaidenly for me to say, Philip, 
let it be soon and secret ? Let it be soon lest 
Fate should try to thwart the happiness of 
Rhoda Tregancy, who, God knows, has basked 
in little sunshine yet ! lest John, so stern, so 
reckless, should strike some blow at the root 
of our hopes, and kill it ere the tree has put 
forth a single blossom." 
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" Need I say the sooner, dear, the better." 
" Ah ! you flatter me, of course, but I 
am older than you, and age is not to be de- 
ceived," replied she, with a smile ; '^ and now 
let it be secret — ^let no one save Mr. Creeney 
— I can trust him, I think — ^know of our en- 
gagement until it is too late for you or me to 
repent the great step we have taken." 
" Will you repent, Rhoda? " 
"Never." 

" And, if John Tregancy return ? " 
"He will not return till I have given 
you up or we are married, unless" with a 
shudder, "he breaks the most fearful oath 
that ever tongue uttered to chill the heart 
of listener." 

" You may trust me to be secret." 
" We do not want a gay wedding, Philip — 
a host of bridesmaids— a stream of carriages 
before St. George's — a crowd of false acquaint- 
ances to sneer at the ill-assorted match, and 
whisper satirical remarks in the very house of 
God. We shall be happy enough and grand 
enough, with Mr. Creeney to give the bride 
away." 

L 2 
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"Mr. Creeney will not betray our con- 
fidence ? " 

"Mr. Creeney was my guardian — my 
father's friend. He is somewhat weak-minded, 
but if there were a choice to make between 
my brother and myself he would stand by me, 
I am sure ; and when he hears my happiness 
in life is bound up with your own, Philip, he 
will do his best to promote the welfare of us 
both." 

Mr. Creeney came in shortly afterwards, 
and found us side by side, my arm twined 
round the waist of my betrothed, her face 
upturned, her sparkling eyes looking into 
mine. 

" God bless my soul and body ! " cried Mr. 
Creeney, jumping in the air and dropping his 
prayer-book, " why — ^whoever — ^Rhoda, Mr. 
Farley — what is all this — what does it all 
mean ? " 

Rhoda rose, and led me by the hand to Mr. 
Creeney. 

" You must not be offended, dear friend, if 
I have made my choice in life for once and 
ever, for better or for worse. I have made it 
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where my heart is — where all my love is, and 
I am old enough to choose." 

" Oh, lor ! I never was so much astonished 
— ring for a glass of water, Rhoda, dear — 
bless us and save us — oh, dear ! " 

"Mr. Creeney," said Rhoda, "this is my 
aflSanced husabnd, will you shake hands with 
hun?" 

" My dear girl, with much pleasure." 

" And will you offer me — for so many 
years an undutiful ward, and since I have 
been my own mistress, for so many years 
a wiliul woman — ^your congratulations ? " 

Mr. Creeney began to cry, to shake us both 
by the hands, to ..ish us every happiness. 

In the mimic life which players on the 
stage show the world before it, the green cur- 
tain invariably falls on some such scene as 
this. Corydon and Chloris, hand-in-hand, 
and grey hairs blessing them. Thus ends the 
story, and the stage is cleared away for the 
ballet or the farce. 

Let the curtain fall, too, on this night— 
though the story ends not with the blessing 
uttered over hands united. Enough has been 
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said— confessed. Looking back upon that era 
of my life — ^that rock, over which the stormy 
waves have long since washed, I bow my 
head upon my folded arms, and hide a face 
of shame. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



MAKRIED. 



Our marriage day was fixed for an early 
day in February — ^that day came in with 
wind and snow and sleet, and all that makes 
days look like desolation. I had obtained a 
holiday of uncle Barchard, and Frank and his 
brother had started from Dover Road without 
me, little dreaming of my project, or of the 
great change, which was so near at hand, for 
me.' Puzzled with the reason for my leave of 
absence, they had gone away half offended at 
my refiisal to throw a light upon the mystery 
I had resolved however to break the news to 
Mr. Esden and his wife, the moment before 
my departure ; it was necessary to make the 
communication, there being my old room to 
resign and my accounts to settle. 
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Rhoda Tregancj had given her consent 
with some reluctance to this arrangement ; she 
was jealous of her secret — she was fearful lest 
the cup should be dashed from her lips at the 
last moment, and some strange accident should 
separate us yet. 

It was nine o'clock when Kitty knocked 
gently at the door of that little back room 
wherein I was dressing for my bride. 

"If you please, Mr. Farley, missus wishes to 
know if that 'ere carriage outside has been 
sent for you, sir — ^the man won't go away." 

" Yes, yes — ^it is quite right," I answered ; 
"where is Mr. Esden, Kitty?" 

" He's in the second pair back — the library 
I mean, sir." 

^* Will you tell him and Mrs. Esden, Kitty, 
that I desire a few minutes' conversation with 
them. I shall be down stairs in a minute." 

" Yes sir." 

Kitty, impressed by the mystery, delivered 
my message like a ghostly warning, and upon 
my descending to the parlor, I found Mr. and 
Mrs. Esden anxiously awaiting me. They 
looked with wonder at my gay appearance— 
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the truth did not flash upon them in an 
instantH-it was too improbable. 

"WeU, Mrs. Esden— Mr. Esden," said I, 
** I am about to take a very long holiday, — ^I 
don't know when we shall see each other 
again." 

"This is very astonishing ! " said Mr. Esden, 
drawing a long breath. 

" For many reasons I have been forced to 
keep the secret from those with whom I have 
spent so many happy days. I am going to be 
married." 

" Oh! dear — oh! dear, whoever would have 
thought it," said Mrs. Esden, beginning to cry 
as bitterly as if I were going to be hanged, 
" to be married — oh ! how young you are. 
Are you sure, my dear boy, you have con- 
sidered this sufSciently?" 

"Are Frank and Charley still in ignorance, 
Philip ?" asked Mr. Esden. 

" I have left you to relate the story, my 
dear Mr. Esden," I replied, " will you remem- 
ber me to Frank and Charley — give them my 
best wishes — ^tell them I shall often think 
of the house in Dover Eoad and the good 
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friends I have made in it, when far away 
from here." 

"We are sony to lose you, Philip," said 
Mr. Esden ; " it's rather a shock — I wish the 
news had not come quite so suddenly." 

" Oh ! dear me," sobbed Mrs. Esden, "it is 
like losing my youngest son." 

"I have taken the liberty of making a small 
account out, Mrs. Esden," said I ; " you will 
find it on the dressing-table of my room. You 
will excuse me leaving without one word of 
warning, I am sure." 

" Don't talk like a lodger," said Mr. Esden, 
peevishly. 

" And the lady, Philip, my dear boy — ^the 
lady — who is she?" asked Mrs. Esden; 
" your cousin, Miss Barchard?" 

" No," I answered, with a strange sinkmg 
at the heart. 

"Miss Tregancy?" guessed Mr. Esden. 

" Yes." 

"I have heard Frank speak of her — but — ' 

He stopped and hesitated. 

" But she is a few years my senior," said I, 
with a laugh; "well, that is a little change from 
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the general order of marriages. I shall not be 
less happy for that." 

" I have a first copy of witty old Fletcher's 
* Maid of the Mill ' up stairs, — there is a 
comforting line therein. Read the ^Maid of 
the Mill/ Philip?" 

" Oh ! don't bring in those tiresome books 
now, my dear," said Mrs. Esden. 

" It says : * Equality is no rule in Love's 
grammar.' Gad ! that's true enough." 

" What difference can a few years make if 
the hearts be in the right place ? " remarked 
Mrs. Esden ; ^^why I am two years your senior, 
Frank, my dear!" 

*^ Ay — and few can look back, Mrs. Esden, 
on as smooth a road in life, albeit a certain 
fortune fell to the bottom of a precipice as we 
journeyed on. I hope your married life will 
be as happy, Philip." 

" I hope so." 

"As for difference in age, pooh, pooh! 
Certainly you are young, but then there's a 
finnness in your ways that makes you older 
than my Boys. There is no one would take 
you for twenty years of age Philip, with that 
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grave face, that flourishing crop of whiskers, 
that six feet of stature. But we are detain- 
ing you." 

" I am full early." 

" Don't be late on your wedding-day/' said 
he, " it is a bad sign and unworthy of a lord 
of the creation. And now, my dear Boy,'' 
he grasped me firmly by the hand, "my 
best wishes for your lasting health, happiness, 
prosperity. You do not know how sorry I 
am to lose you." 

I saw the tears in his eyes, and I felt my 
own lips quivering. 

Mrs. Esden burst forth with her congratula- 
tions, and ended by weeping on my shoulder, 
and seriously disarranging my white lace wed- 
ding-neck-tie in the fervency of her embrace. 

I was in the passage at last, and Batty the 
servant-maid was holding the door open for 
me. She knew all about it too, I could see it 
on her expressive countenance. In the ex- 
citement of the moment I put a sovereign in 
her hand for a new dress — ^more, I did not 
regret the act when I was cooling down in 
the carriage. 
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I started. Mr. and Mrs. Esden joined 
Kitty on the door-step ; Mr. Esden waved his 
one hand to me in farewell, Mrs. Esden flung 
an old shoe after the carriage — ancient, mys- 
terious, respectable custom ^ of ye Englishe ' — 
as it bore me away never to return a single 
man. 

I was at the church five minutes before 
Miss Tregancy. Having the sacred edifice 
almost to myself, I paced up and down the 
silent aisles and thought of the days that 
were in store for me. There was a pew- 
opener, and a ghastly young man, who might 
have been the clerk or sexton, wandering in 
and out the vestry, and a gloriously bedizened 
beadle was sitting close to the entrance' doors, 
ready to dash into the snow and sleet outside 
at the sound of carriage-wheels advancing. 

The pew-opener came towards me. 

"Will you walk into the vestry, sir?" 

" No, thank you." 

" There's a fire there, sir." 

I declined the temptation and continued my 
solitary walk The dreary morning had de- 
pressed my spirits, and the lonely church, with 
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its rows of empty pews, was not calculated to 
enliven them. There were no Mends at my 
side, no laughing groom's man with jokes 
appropriate to the occasion, not a single note 
from the belfry to tell of Philip Farley's 
wedding to the world. 

A carriage came rattling to the church steps; 
the beadle disappeared, the sexton rushed to 
the red-baize doors and threw them open, ad- 
mitting a rush of cold air into the interior 
which nearly made me shiver. Another mo- 
ment, and Rhoda Tregancy, on Mr. Creeney's 
arm, was entering the church. She looked pale 
and ill, but her face lighted up as I ad- 
vanced. 

^^ Do you not repent, Philip?" she whis- 
pered, with a bright smile. 

"It is I should ask that question of my 
Rhoda." 

" No need to ask it, then. My heart is fiill 
of hope, of happiness." 

" And mine." 

" I have not come hither a gay bride, Philip, 
I have left the white lace dress and sweeping 
veil at home. This silver-grey, and this 
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bonnet, with its spray of orange blossom — 
I have not forgotten the orange blossom, 
dear — suits me better, and is less preten- 
tious." 

" Will you step into the vestry, please ? " 
said the pew-opener. 

Into the vestry, where a gas-stove was 
trying to look cheerful under diflSculties — 
where the clergyman, without his surplice, 
waited with his attendant clerk. An exami- 
nation of the license, and an entering of 
names and ages in the church-books. 

"Philip Farley, aged twenty; profession, 
clerk ; father's trade or calling — Baker ! '^ 

" Rhoda Tregancy, aged 29 ; father — ^gen- 
tleman ! " 

The minister entered the foil particulars 
in his book with an unmoved countenance, he 
was accustomed to strange couples, and the pair 
before him did not attract a great degree of 
interest; trade married quality occasionally, 
youth wedded age, riches a scanty purse, 
robust health the hectic and consumptive — 
" Equality is no rule in love's grammar ! " 

Before the altar where the words went forth, 
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the VOWS were spoken, the hands clasped — 
from the altar to the vestry agam man and 
wife. From the vestry, along the midcQe aisle, 
dispensing fees to pew-opener and beadle, into 
the carriage round which a few idlers had col- 
lected in the snow — ^rattling to Eaton Square 
with Ehoda by my side and Mr. Creeney fol- 
lowing in the next carriage. 

^' What a dull day it is/' said Ehoda, " is it 
ominous ? " 

" I have no faith in omens, Rhoda." 

" Is there not a sajring ' Happy the bride 
that the sun shines on ? ' — I wish there had 
been sunshine on my path to church ! " 

" If there were sunshine in the heart, what 
matters ? " 

"Ah^ what matters then, indeed — hus- 
band ! '' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ONE AND TWENTY. 

The wedding breakfast might have passed 
for a funeral feast, it was so dull and solemn. 
The three who sat down to a banquet that 
might have feasted fifty, had the great change 
that had taken place that morning on their 
minds, and were not merry over it. 

The change was too new, had occurred under 
too strange circumstances, to make Rhoda 
Tregancy outwardly cheerful, — ^the first few 
hours after the wedding-ring is on the finger are 
not cheerful ones to the most light-hearted 
fairy that ever fluttered fi'om home to the 
arms of the stranger; — and therefore she sat a 
silent and meditative bride. 

Mr. Creeney was trying his hardest to make 
an exhibition of himself and sink bride and 
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bridegroom in a sea of despondency, by dwell- 
ing on the past, when Rhoda and John were 
children, when their father and mother were 
living, and crying over each reminiscence. 
I did my best to struggle against the adverse 
tide that had set in, but the effort was a 
weak one, and the effect was not apparent. 
I was glad when the wedding-breakfast was 
over, when Mr. Creeney's maudlin speech, 
wishing us every joy on earth, was at an end, 
when I had responded — what dreary speech- 
making it was, with Mr. Creeney crying bit- 
terly, and the sleet driving against the window- 
glass! — ^when Rhoda Tregancy had left the 
room to change her wedding-gown, when 
the time was near for man and wife to 
start upon their journey, and begin the honey- 
moon in earnest. Taking advantage of the 
few spare moments that followed Rhoda's 
withdrawal from the room, I sat down to write 
a hurried note to uncle Barchard, telling him 
of my change in fife, resigning my situation as 
his clerk, giving my love to his daughter Ellen, 
— Rhoda's, my wife's love, too — and concluding 
with thanks for all his past kindness and pro- 
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tection. Mr. Creeney, retaining his seat at the 
table, fidgeted with the stem of the wine-glass 
in which my health had been drunk, watched 
the rapid progress of my pen over the paper, 
and blew his nose, and wiped his eyes fre^ 
quently with his great white cambric hand- 
kerchief. 

"You'll write and let me know how you 
are getting on, Mr. Farley," he whimpered. 

" Certainly, sir." 

"I was always fond of Rhoda, I never 
thought I should have seen her married, or 
that her marriage-day would be like this one ; 
— I mean, of course, as dull as this one." 

" It is the best plan, doubtless, to summon 
every friend to the wedding festival," said I, 
folding my letter; "friends bring smiles and 
jesting with them, and soften the parting of 
the bride with those nearer and dearer to 
her." 

"Exactly, and — oh!" 

Mr. Creeney paused. I looked up from my 
note. The nervous old gentleman, tightly 
clutching his wine glass, was glaring towards 
the door, at which stood John Tregancy ! 
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I had seen him in many dark humors in. 
my life, but I had never seen him as he was 
looking then. His dress was &s careless and 
disordered as if it had been unchanged since 
the preceding night, his eyes were full of fire 
and passion, his features looked swollen, and 
his long black hair hung in a wild disorder 
about his head and face. 

"What does all this mean?" he asked 
between his set teeth, as he slowly ad- 
vanced, and stared from Mr. Creeney to 
myself. 

"Ah! John," said Mr. Creeney, faintly, 
" I am glad you have come home again." 

" I ask what this means, and you stammer 
out a welcome home," said Tregancy ; " are 
you too cowardly to tell me, Mr. Creeney, 
too much taken by surprise to confess the 
scheming that has gone on behind my 
baxjk?" 

I placed the letter in my pocket, and looked 
at Mr. Creeney. Mr. Creeney, who had re- 
lied on my entering into a full explanation, 
glanced nervously in my direction. 

"Will neither of you speak!" cried Tre- 
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gancy, in louder tones; "are you both 
dumb?'' 

He did not wait for a reply, but came 
and stood before me, with both hands 
denched, as though he thought of striking 
me. I rose from my chair, and stood upon 
my guard. 

" Mr. Farley," said he, " you got my 
letter." 

" I did, sir." 

"I told you not to come — I warned 
you I" 

" It was not my duty to obey your warn- 
ing, sir," I answered haughtily, "it was not 
my place to submit to your dictation." 

" It was ! " he cried. 

" I think not." 

"For the third time, I ask a meaning of 
this scene?" 

" My dear John," began Mr. Creeney. 

"Sir," turning to Mr. Creeney, "do not 
interrupt me. I have explanations to ask 
of you the tool, as well as of this man 
the knave who plays his cards so admi- 
rably." 
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"Tour passion carries you away — ^what 
explanations can I give a madman ? " 

" Will you tell me ?" he hissed. 

I saw his fingers unclench; I knew they 
were itching to be at my throat, and I still 
stood on my guard, doubtful of his ungovern- 
able temper. 

"I will tell you John Tregancy, if you can- 
not guess." 

"Have I hurried to this house, travelled 
night and day, and broken my oath, to 
guess your riddles? Speak out, sir, like a 
man ! " 

" Tou ask what this," pointing to the break- 
fast-table, "means?" 

" Yes.'' 

"It means that Ehoda Tregancy became 
my wife this morning." 

" May God make every after-hour of her 
life a curse ! " 

" Oh ! John, John — oh ! don't for mercy's 
sake ! " entreated Mr. Creeney . 
* " Silence,, you pander ! " shouted Tregancy, 
"do you think your childish whinings will 
affect me, will lead me to sit down calmly 
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and see myself beguiled ? I say, may 
every — " 

" I will not hear this," I cried, " you speak 
not only of your sister, sir, but of my wife. 
The time has gone by when you could stretch 
her on a sick-bed by your ravings, and go 
away triumphant at the misery you had caused. 
I will not hear another word against her." 

'' You wm not r 

" No." 

*^ Have you the power to stop the utterance 
of an honest indignation at hearing a sister 
has been so mad and wilful as to throw away 
her fortune on a boy of twenty ? What can 
Philip Farley do to John Tregancy ? " 

" He will forget he is Mrs. Farley's brother, 
and knock him down," said I, coolly. 

If ever the enemy of mankind looked out 
of human eyes, he shone in John Tregancy's 
at that moment. 

"Be quiet, be quiet for Heaven's sake," 
implored Mr. Creeney, as he sprang between 
me and Tregancy, " this is no time for brawl- 
ing, for — oh ! dear, dear, think of Ehoda both 
of you. Oh ! what shall I do ? " 
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" Rhoda is the best defender of her actions," 
said the voice of my wife behind me, "being 
acquainted with the weapons with which John 
Tregancy fights." 

" Ehoda, I beg, for my sake and your own, 
that you will be calm beneath his ungenerous 
attacks ! " I cried, " I have a right to urge you." 

She linked her hands on my arm saying — 

" Philip, you need not fear me. I am in no 
mood to lose my self-conmiand, and to show 
my husband, on his wedding-day, a passion 
equal to that man's." 

" Oh ! you have great power of endurance," 
said Tregancy, "Mr. Creeney and I have been 
admiring witnesses of it in our time. 

" John, do you remember how we parted ? " 

" WeU, madam ! " 

" We parted, wishing it might be our last 
meeting this side of the grave; and now 
we meet again with wishes as unnatural and 
cruel." 

" Have our meetings been so rife with hap- 
piness as to desire more of them ? If you or 
I had died when we were children, madam, 
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the survivor would have cause to bless God 
for the mercy." 

Rhoda's color changed ; but I pressed her 
hands to my side, and she said in a low 
tone — 

" I am calm, Philip, I will not lose my 
temper." 

" Believe her not, sir," said Tregancy, to 
me ; " she has no power to keep that pro- 
mise." 

" I have a powerful friend, now," she replied, 
" and he will give me help, encourage me by 
his patience and his love." 

" His love of your money ! " 

" John," continued his sister, " I have had 
to choose between you and him — ^between the 
false heart and the true one — and I have 
chosen for the best." 

Tregancy had assumed the same forced air of 
calmness; the restraint which Rhoda exercised 
was setting him a lesson. Still, to all she said 
he answered with an intensity of bitterness, of 
which his words written here convey no just 
conception. He had fixed his eyes on Rhoda 
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from the moment of her entrance^ and had not 
once withdrawn them. 

" Pray, go on — the wedding-ring has made 
you quite a heroine." 

" If you had studied me once in your whole 
life — once when you were a boy, and the 
stains on your heart were not so black and 
deep, I would have paused before this irrevo- 
cable step was taken, and asked you what to 
do. But you have ever hated me, John; 
year after year has witnessed but the ripening 
of your evil passions, and your struggles to 
crush a sister's love and thwart her happiness; 
has shown how weak and criminal was every 
step you took, and assured me there was no 
hope of one true word by which I might be 
guided." 

" Well," with a shrug of the shoulder, 
" there is your new counsellor to guide you 
— ^you who were never guided yet. Whilst 
the novelty of the change exists you will be a 
paragon, after that — Ehoda Tregancy ! Oh ! 
my fine fellow, my prince of castle-builders," 
turning to me with an evil smile, " how well 
you think the cards have been played that 
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secures you such a prize. Enjoy the game 
you have won when the brain is cooler, and 
remember me in days to come." 

Mr. Creeney being accustomed to higher 
words and more gesticulation, took the feigned 
coolness of brother and sister for a relenting 
on both sides, and broke in with — 

" There, there, no more of it ; it is all over, 
and can't be helped now. Don't let us have 
any more rows. Shake hands with Ehoda, 
John, and wish her joy." 

John drew back hastily, and put his right 
hand behmd him. 

" No, no." 

" I have not offered to forget the past, 
neither do I seek for his fair words," said 
Shoda, " I have done with him ! " 

" Glad tidings," replied Tregancy, in the 
same suppressed tones ^^that will make the 
house more bearable from this date . And 
now, Mr. Creeney, I have done with yow." 

" What— what-^ohn ! " 

" Do you know what to day is ? Tou 
should remember it, I am One-and-Twenty ! " 

*^ Good gracious ! — ^so you are." 
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"How well you bear my birthday in re- 
membrance. What a shower of congratu- 
lations fall to my share on this seventeenth 
day in February ! I begin life from to-day — 
I start with fresh faces — all the old have 
turned traitors and deceived me — I am my 
own master now, and I call upon you, Mr. 
Creeney, to resign your stewardship.'' 

" When it pleases you — when things can be 
settled," said Mr. Creeney, with a flash of 
spirit. 

" It is singular, that Rhoda and I start 
afresh from to-day," said he ; " that my amiable 
sister jumps at a husband in a miller's clerk, 
on the very day I come of age. It will serve 
to endear that day to me. My birthdays have 
been ftiU of pleasant memories, and this is one 
additional." 

" Has Mr. Tregancy more to say before I 
leave him ? " asked Ehoda. 

" I could give husband and wife much 
valuable advice, if they were disposed to take 
it ; could lecture the wife on the folly of mar- 
rying a man before settling her fortune on 
herself; could laugh at the husband who has 
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taken such a woman for a helpmate in his 
greed of gain. But I have done." 

He turned away, dropped into the chair I 
had quitted, reached a decanter of wine, and, 
filling a glass at his side, raised it in the 
air — 

, " May she make you as happy, Philip Farley, 
as she made her brother ! " 

He drank the wine off and refilled his glass. 

" Here's John Tregancy's health. It is 
proposed by his only friend — a stanch one, 
notwithstanding. Here's fair sailing to One- 
and-Twenty ! " 

Rhoda, leaning on my arm, moved towards 
the door, Mr. Creeney following, and John 
Tregancy watching us, veermg round m the 
chair as we passed him, and keeping his eyes 
fixed on the little wedding party till it 
vanished. On the stairs, Ehoda paused. The 
ties of kindred were strong, and in that moment 
the woman's heart gushed forth. 

*^ I — I think I will go back to him and 
shake hands. It is his birthday, he is one- 
and-twenty — I used to look forward to the 
day once. Shall I go back, Philip ?" 
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" If you desire it, Rhoda. I fear no good 
result will follow." 

"If we never meet again, at least I shall 
not have parted with an angry word." 

She withdrew her hand from my arm, and 
ran back to the room. Doubtful how far John 
Tregancy might be trusted, I stood by the 
door, watching brother and sister. 

" John, shall we shake hands ? " 

"No." 

" Less frequent meetings may make us more 
tolerant of each other's faults. Shall we let 
the past die from this day, John ? " 

" Is this Philip Farley's prompting? " 

" No, my own." 

"No matter. I shall not shake hands, neither 
shall I make any promises to Mrs. Farley." . 

" For the last time ? " 

" No, not if it were the last time on earth, 
and I stood at your dying bed ! " 

" Enough." 

Rhoda resigned her brother for her husband. 
We went down the broad staircase together^ 
and left John Tregancy with the relics of the 
wedding feast. 
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" Philip, I have given him up for ever/' 
sighed Rhoda. 

" Time will bring round a reconciliation." 

" I have said before, that the Tregancys 
are unforgiving." 

"There are moments in life when the 
sternest may be touched." 

"Ah! when my brother John seems softened 
and offers us his hand, there will be a motive 
for the act." 

" Rhoda, I can hardly call this calmness." 

" I have struggled to be calm, and my 
success has surprised me. You must bear 
with my first effort. Oh! Philip, ever love 
me, I will be tiie best of wives to you 1 " 

" f feel assured of that, Rhoda." 

"And you will be to me a kind, good 
husband ? " 

" Can you doubt it ? " 

" You are the one spar to which I cling in 
the deep sea — I have seen father, mother, 
brother, all my hopes of life go down — I am 
left only you to live for I If you fail me in 
the future, I must sink." 

" We shall be a very happy couple, or — ^" 
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" Or what — ^you pause?'' 

" Or we shall sink together ! " 

And so, full of promises and doubts, we 
started on our wedding tour, and Eaton 
Square, Mr. Creeney and Black Jack were 
soon many miles away. 
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** I cannot tell, not I, why she 
Awhile so gracious, now should be 
So grave : I cannot tell jou why 
The violet hangs its head awry." 

Walter Sayaob Lahdob. 

" Sir, I*m no boy ; Vm deep in one and twenty.** 

Beaumont akd Fletchbb. 
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CHAPTER I. 



"at home." 



Two months from the day on which I, 
Philip, took her, Rhoda, to my wedded wife, 
to have and to hold from that day forward, 
we were at home to our friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

Our friends and acquaintances were few, 
and did not greatly trouble us in our villa at 
Hammersmith; we were happy in ourselves, 
and those who came to see us and offer their 
congratulations could not make us happier. 

Mr. Creeney was the first to call with news 
of the old home and John Tregancy. Mr. 
Creeney had resigned his charge, and John 
Tregancy had become his own master, broken 
up the establishment in Eaton Square, and 
quartered himself at a West End Hotel. Mr. 
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Creeney had met Tregancy once since he 
had launched himself on the world, and 
amiable One-and-Twenty had nearly broken 
the old gentleman's heart by marching past 
him in the street, without a sign of recog- 
nition. 

Mr. Creeney after the relation of his troubles, 
cried, and rocked himself in the chair, making 
himself and the young married couple he had 
come to see particularly uncomfortable. He 
cheered up before he bade us good day, how- 
ever, and went away in the best of tempers, 
smiling like a cherub, because he was invited 
to dinner next Sunday. 

" Look out for some little place in the neigh- 
borhood, pray do," were his last words, ^* I'm a 
fish out of water, and must come to Hammer- 
smith; something serious will happen, Mr, 
Farley, if I don't see Rhoda once or twice 
a-week." 

" We shall be always glad to see you, sir." 

" Thank you, thanl^ you." 

Away trotted the old gentleman down the 
garden- walk, looking back from time to time, 
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and nodding his head at husband and wife, 
who were watching his departure. 

The next day there came a wedding gift in 
the shape of a handsome time-piece, with Mr. 
Creeney's love to Rhoda. 

"You told me once you were without a 
firiend in the world, Rhoda," said I ; " I think 
you had forgotten Mr. Creeney." 

" Ah ! my heart was very full of sadness, 
and I had forgotten everything but Philip ! " 

A gentleman, presenting the strongest con- 
trast to Mr. Creeney, was the next to call 
upon us, a gentleman to whose appearance 
I had not looked forward, knowing his anti- 
pathy to everything out of the common 
way — ^no less a personage than my uncle 
Barchard. 

He came into the room with the old black, 
shiny bag in his hand— that bag which had 
carried away so many thousands of ready money 
in its day. There were no tears, no affectionate 
greetings, no felicitations bestowed; he changed 
his money-bag from his right hand to his left 
to shake hands with me in his old fishy man- 
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ner, and he only nodded to Rhoda, and said, 
" Hope I see you well, Mrs. Farley,'' in his 
deepest bass. 

" You have forestalled me by this kind visit, 
Mr. Barchard," I said; "I had intended to 
bring Mrs. Farley to Southwark Bridge Road 
in the course of the week." 

" Always glad to see you." 

Mrs. Farley requested Mr. Barchard to be 
seated, and Mr- Barchard dropped into the 
largest and easiest chair he could find, retain- 
ing his hold of his money-bag, as if he were 
doubtful of its security. 

^^How is Ellen?" I asked. 

'' Gettmg better." 

" Getting better ! " I exclaimed; ^'has she 
been ill?" 

"Weill she has not been well," replied 
my uncle, "she has been — at least / don't 
know what has been the matter with her — I 
don't think she knows herself." 

" I am sorry to hear this." 

" Philip," said Rhoda to me, " we will call 
to-morrow on Miss Barchard." 

"Girls are always ill," commented my 
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uncle, " poor weakly things, the best of them, 
and Ellen is about one of the best." 

Uncle Barchard was proud of his Ellen, 
though he fancied his cold grave manners 
hid the father's love from the world — even 
£rom his child. 

"And how is business?" I inquired. 

" Well, well — ^very well indeed," answered 
my uncle, in a more hearty manner ; " nothing 
to complain of." 

"And Mr. Crawley?" 

" Mr. Crawley and I have dissolved part- 
nership." 

" That is great news." 

" He was getting old and infirm. A strange 
man ; no strength of mind in him." 

"Then the miU is—?" 

" Barchard's null." 

" I wish it every success, sir." 

" Thankee." 

Uncle Barchard looked round him, glanced 
at our new furniture, at the pattern of the 
carpet, at the bow-window, beyond which lay 
our garden bright with flowers, bounded by 
the river Thames. 
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The survey of the little landscape .seemed 
to awaken in Wm, perhaps for the first tune 
in his life; the faintest appreciation of the 
beauties of Nature, for as he directed his gaze 
from the window, he said — 

" You've got a pretty look-out." 

^* Yes," said Rhoda, " it is very pretty." 

"For those who like it," added Mr. Bar- 
chard, in a retractible spirit. 

"I am sure Mr. Barchard cannot say from 
his heart that he is no lover of the country,'' 
said Rhoda. 

^^Tes, I can though," observed Mr. Bar- 
chard. 

" Business may have led you to forget its 
charms, but not to disavow them, surely." 

" I think the country is very stupid — very 
stupid indeed." 

" What, the corn-fields too ! " 

Wonder of wonders, Mr. Barchard smiled. 

"Ah! corn-fields are sensible things — 
some good in them. But as for flowers I can't 
see their object." 

" Not a word against flowers, Mr. Barchard," 
cried Rhoda, gaily ; " flowers are the ladies' 
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fevorites. I am certain your daughter Ellen 
is very fond of flowers." 

"There are some red and yellow things 
stuck about the mantel-piece occasionally." 

"Then you do not admire flowers, sir?" 
persisted Rhoda. 

"I do not ma'am," replied my uncle, "I 
think there is somethmg very disagreeable 
about them." 

"I will make a convert of you," said 
Rhoda, rising ; " Philip, do not let Mr. Bar- 
chard go for five minutes." 

Mr. Barchard looked at his watch. 

" I have fifty calls to make. I — " 

"I will not detain you longer than five 
minutes." 

Rhoda tripped down the stone steps which 
led from the bow-window to the garden, leav- 
ing uncle and nephew to discourse more 
soberly together. 

" Glad to see your wife so happy, Philip. 
She seems an amiable young woman." 

" She is all that is good," said I, wondering 
if John Tregancy would have agreed with me 
on that point. 
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*^And now, Philip Farley, what do yoU 
mean to do with yourself?" 

"To do with myself, sir?" 

"Ay — ^you do not mean to waste away 
your life here, I suppose ? " 

" I hope not." 

" You are too young, too energetic, to sit 
with folded arms contented with your station, 
to lose every chance of making money because 
you have received a small fortune with your 
wife." 

" I shall not be idle, Mr. Barchard ; I have 
always intended to solicit your advice, sir." 

" Money makes money. When will you be 
twenty-one ? " 

" In about nine months." 

" Give those nine months to the study of 
the corn trade, to accompanying me to Mark 
Lane and the mills, to seeing how I work, and 
with what means. Are you tired of the 
miUs?" 

"No, sir." 

" You would prefer a stirring life to sitting 
idle, Philip?" 

" You are right, sir." 
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" Shall I tell you what you can do at twenty- 
one ? What you can do, or let alone ? " 

" If you please, Mr. Barchard." 

"You can become my partner — you can 
help to make the firm of Barchard and Farley 
the first on the Com Exchange, by that per- 
severance and that study of figures for which 
you are — don't think I mean it as a compli- 
ment — ^remarkable. I don't know how much 
money you would be prepared to put into the 
firm, on that of course would depend your 
share of the profits — ^when there were any." 

" I thank you for the oflfer, sir, — it is a 
kind one. I will do my best and strive my 
hardest for the next nine months. It will be 
a proud day when I come of age." 

" You think it will suit you ? " 

"To be sure it will, sir," replied I, with 
flushed cheeks ; " I am fond of business, and 
its study. Ah ! sir, who would have thought 
of this, when I was your boy at seven shillings 
a-week ? " 

" I did." 

" You, sir ! " 

" I thought you were just the fellow to work 
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a 

your way to clerk, senior clerk, collector, agent, 
partner. One can pretty well guess what the 
man of forty wiU be, when the youth is steady 
and saving." 

" And I am to begin from one-and-twenty, 
instead of from forty years of age— a great 
advantage." 

" You will have more time to make a for- 
tune for yourself and your children. Talk it 
over with your wife, Philip Farley." 

Uncle Barchard rose. 

" You wDl wait for Mrs. Farley ? " 

" It is, getting late — ^the five minutes are 
up," said he, looking at his watch again ; ^^ I 
have to perform several hard tasks to-day. 
Customers to threaten with writs and bank- 
ruptcy, unless they pay their debts better — 
the scoundrels ! No, I cannot wait." 

Rhoda, with an immense bouquet in her 
hand, entered from the garden. 

" There, Mr. Barchard, look at the glean- 
ings from my parterres and green-house, and 
say you detest flowers ever again ! " 

Mr. Barchard stared at the bouquet. 
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" I'm not going out with thxii in my hand.'' 

" Yes, sir, you are." 

" Call on my customers for money with 
those flowers ! Not if I know it," said uncle 
Barchard, decisively. 

" They will only admire them." 

" They will think I have gone mad — ^that's 
aU." 

" But you will take them ? " urged Rhoda, 
in a coaxing manner. 

" No." 

"Tour daughter, Ellen, is very fond of 
flowers ; will you give these to her, with her 
new cousin's love, please ? " 

She pushed the bouquet into uncle Bar- 
chard's hand, which instinctively closed on it. 

"Well, Ellen may like the flowers," mut- 
tered he ; " we have not any of these things 
growing near Southwark Bridge. I'll hide 
them at the back of the chaise till I get 
home." 

" And you will carry them home safely ? " 

"I'll try and not sit on them — but they 
will be awfully in the way." 
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" And give them to Ellen ? " 

"Yes, toEUen." 

Mr. Barchard, huge bouquet ih one hand, 
and money-bag in the other — ^the wealth of 
Nature and the wealth of the world — Poetry 
and Fact — ^bade us good day and waddled 
along the front garden to his chaise. He was 
very particular, too, about a safe place for the 
flowers at the back of the chaise, before he 
mounted — ^the flowers for his daughter, Ellen, 
who was ill at home, and to whom he was 
desirous of taking them in a good state of 
preservation. 

" Honest uncle Barchard," said I, as he 
drove ofi"; ^^ I believe you will think more of 
your daughter than your customers this day, 
for all the business schemes which keep that 
brain so busy." 

^^He is a good man I have heard," said 
Rhoda; ^^but I should be sorry to see my 
Philip resemble him." 

^' For what reason, Rhoda? " 

*^ He is too worldly, he thinks too much of 
what will never make him happy." 

"That is money?" 
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" Yes." 

We went back to our room — ^from the room 
to the garden which ran to the water's 
edge — that garden bright with unprofitable 
flowers ! 

" My uncle Barchard has made me an offer 
this morning, Ehoda." 

" Indeed." 

" An offer of partnership, when I am one- 
and-twenty." 

She looked grave. 

" What need of it ? " 

"Ah! Rhoda, you would have life one honey- 
moon. All the pleasure of life, without the 
labor to sweeten it." 

" Are you tired of that life, Philip, and 
anxious to get back to the world — ^to thoughts 
with which I shall have nothing to do, aspira- 
tions with which I shall never sympathize, or 
be able to understand ? " 

" Rhoda, it is the duty of mankind to work 
— mankmd is taught so by the labor of every- 
thing around it," I answered; "I would do my 
duty with the rest, and take my place in the 
world of working men. I cannot remain idle 
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all my life — I am sure Ehoda Farley would 
not wish me." 

" No ; but," with a sigh, " we are very 
happy now. And I am so jealous of every- 
thing that will take a thought from me." 

" Shall I think less of you, dear ? " 

"Yes; when the cares of a great busi- 
ness begin to furrow that forehead, and specu- 
lations and money-making to rob you of your 
peace — and mine. Why are you not content, 
PhUip ? " 

" I will tell you one great reason, Rhoda." 

" Well." 

Walking side by side, her fond hands on my 
arm, her face looking into mine, I said— 

" I am living on my wife's money, supported 
alone in my position by it — is that just to 
Rhoda or myself? Shall I show to my friends 
— the few I have — ^that I am satisfied with 
the change, and think it honorable to sit here 
supinely, letting youth and energy pass me in 
the race ? No, Rhoda, I must still work. If 
I struggle for higher prizes, I shall only work 
the harder." 

"Work, that in the end you may say, !• 
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am by so many thousand pounds, a riclier 



man." 



"Yes, and that I may add, I took a for- 
tune with my wife, and instead of dissipating 
it, doubled it?" 

" That sounds mercenary." 

"Not to you, Khoda, who understand my 



reason." 



" No ; yet, Philip, do not think more of 
money than of me. I must be first in your 
thoughts, even on Mark Lane — for I am very 
jealous ! " 
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CHAPTER 11. 

TALK. 

On the following day Rhoda and I went to 
uncle Barchard's house in accordance with our 
promise. It was seven o'clock in the evening 
and we found uncle Barchard reading his 
newspaper in the drawing-room — ^how old- 
fashioned and ugly that room seemed ! — and 
keeping Ellen company in the absence of 
Mrs. Holts, who had gone to a prayer-meeting 
with her Edward. 

Two months had made a great change in 
Ellen, she was looking very pale, and ill. 
She rose as we entered the room, and there 
was a little embarrassment in her manner of 
receiving Rhoda which almost instantly wore 
oflF. 

" Well, Philip," said she, " so you have re- 
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turned again. What a change in you since 
our last meeting — little did I think there was 
marriage in your thoughts that Sunday even- 
ing, sir cousin." 

Why did my voice tremble as I replied ? 

" I was not engaged then." 

"Indeed. .Mrs. Farley," turning to my 
wife, " I have to thank you for those beau- 
tiful flowers — I am so fond of flowers." 

"Ah! I knew she was, Mr. Barchard," 
said Bhoda. 

" But I did not," answered Mr. Barchard, 
as he put away his newspaper ; " Ellen never 
told me she was fond of flowers before. Sit 
down, Mrs. Farley, Philip, — ^make yourselves 
at home." 

" Mr. Barchard," said Ehoda, " is our ac- 
quaintance of too early a date for me to re- 
quest a favor." 

" N — ^no," replied Mr. Barchard, in a hesi- 
tative manner. 

The possibility of Rhoda requiring an im- 
mediate loan suggested itself to Mr. Barchard, 
and his lips compressed slightly with the fear. 

"You must let me carry your daughter 

02 
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back with me to Hammersmitli — ^she is not 
looking well, and I am sure the change will 
do her good." 

" Oh ! no, no, thank you," hastily cried 
Ellen, ^' not yet, not so suddenly — I am not 
strong enough for the journey, Mrs. Farley." 

*'The journey is but a short one in our 
chaise." 

*' Thank you — ^but you must excuse me for. 
the present." 

" Philip, I hope you will not excuse her," 
said Rhoda ; " come, you are an older friend, 
exert your influence with Miss Barchard." 

" I think with Mrs. Farley that the change 
will do you good, Ellen," I remarked, "I 
hope to shortly see you and Rhoda the 
dearest and the best of friends, and you can- 
not lay too soon the groundwork of that 
friendship." 

"You are very kind, Philip, but I will 
come some day when I am stronger." 

" Why not get stronger with us at Ham- 
mersmith ? " 

" No," she replied, " I will not make my 
first appearance at your house in the charac- 
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ter of an invalid. Give me a week or two to 
recover my strength, then I will come." 

Ellen would not give way though even Mr. 
Barchard added his persuasions, and her 
father's wishes had been ever a law to her. 
She would come when she was better, and 
with that promise we were compelled to be 
content. 

Half an hour afterwards Rhoda and Ellen 
were chatting familiarly together, and Ellen's 
languid look had disappeared in the earnestness 
of conversation — a conversation in which 
neither I nor my uncle joined, being too 
deeply concerned in a debate on the rise and 
fall of flour to pay any attention to topics 
less heavy in their nature. 

Whilst thus engaged a tremendous banging 
with the street door-knocker roused the echoes 
of the house. Mr. Barchard, who detested 
a noise, elevated his eyebrows and growled in 
an undertone, 

"Who the devil's that?'' 

" I think that is Mrs. Tackeridge," suggested 
Ellen. 

"I hope not," muttered uncle Barchard. 
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Uncle Barchard's hopes were doomed to 
disappointment, for, in a few minutes, Mrs. 
Tackeridge, accompanied by her lord and 
master, sailed into the room. 

Mrs. Tackeridge, weighed down by a silk 
dress with an incredible number of flounces, 
smiled graciously at everybody, and her lord 
and master more agile and impetuous, gave 
two bounds into the room like an Italian 
Brother, and shook hands affectionately with 
each of us. 

" My dear Mr. Farley," cried he, when it 
came to my turn, " how pleased I am to see 
you, to be sure ! And now — ^when will you 
give us a look in at Wheatsheaf Villa ? " 

"Really I — I have not decided on any 
particular day at present." 

"We should be so honored," chimed in 
Mrs. Tackeridge — I had never seen that lady 
so sweet tempered and amiable before; "we 
should be so delighted if Mr. and Mrs. Far- 
ley would but favor us with a visit." 

Rhoda, in a few words, expressed her thanks 
for the invitation, and made inquiry concerning 
the health of Miss Tackeridge. 
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** She is well — yes, she is pretty well, Mrs. 
Farley, thank you," replied Mrs. Tackeridge, 
with her first-class-quality air ; " I hope your 
brother is. the same." 

" I have not heard to the contrary," said 
Ehoda ; " Mr. Tregancy seldom troubles his 
sister with his company." 

"I had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Tre^ 
gancy last week — met him quite accidentally 
as it were at a flower-show — ^what a gentle- 
man he is — what a nice young man ! Mrs. 
Farley, you must be very proud of him ? " 

" If you saw Mr. Tregancy last week, 
Mrs. Tackeridge," said Rhoda, "it is I who 
should make inquiry concerning that gentle- 
man's health." 

" You have not seen him since last week." 

" I have not seen him for two months." 

" Really — ^really, that is great inattention 
on the part of Mr. Treeancy. I shall rate 
him for it-I shaU real him quite a lee- 
ture." 

Mrs. Tackeridge shook her head and laughed 
merrily. Rhoda looked full in the broad face 
of the baker's wife, and smiled not. 
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" I shall read him quite a lecture," re- 
peated Mrs. Tackeridge." 

" I do not understand you/' Rhoda said, 
with lips compressed. 

"Why, I expect to see Mr. Tregancy 
shortly. He promised to come to dinner — ^let 
me see, my poor head is not a good one at 
dates — Tackeridge, my dear, when did Mr. 
Tregancy say he would dine with us ? " 

" Next Sunday." 

" Ah ! next Sunday, and then I shall — " 

" And then you will not mention my name 
to Mr. Tregancy, if you please, madam," said 
Rhoda, loftily ; "it would afford him little 
pleasure." 

" Oh !" 

Mrs. Tackeridge looked vacantly at Rhoda 
— ^the good lady appeared completely extin- 
guished. Mr. Tackeridge and Mr. Barchard 
were not listening to the ladies ; but I, who was 
interested in the conference, and half fearful 
lest the name of John Tregancy should excite 
my wife, watched the feminine group with 
some anxiety. Mrs. Tackeridge began to 
collect herself. 
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" Really, I hope — ^that is, I was not aware 
that Mr. Tregancy and yourself were — ahem ! 
—on indifferent terms." 

" I have not said my brother and I were on 
indifferent terms, Mrs. Tackeridge." 

" No — ^but — dear me, how very warm it is 
to-day ! " 

" I think it very sultry for the time of 
year," added Ellen. 

Conversation changed — general rush to the 
grand Harbor of Refuge for destitute talkers 
— ^the glorious weather ! 

I wonder how many people have been saved 
from shipwreck, by holding on to the weather 
— how the world would get on without any 
weather to talk about. How would the gen- 
tleman who calls to borrow money begin his 
statement — what would become of all the 
bashful side couples in the First Set, and of 
the sentimental couples in corners at evening 
parties, and what would that mysterious sim- 
pering he do, — he whom papa and mamma 
know nothing about, Juliet ! — next time he 
met you by accident in Kensington Gardens ? 

So the weather allowed time for the flush 
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to die away on Rhoda's cheek, and gave the 
discomfited Mrs. Tackeridge the opportunity 
to recover herself. Conversation entrenched 
on less delicate ground ; the ladies talked of 
Annie, and the fashions ; the gentlemen of 
politics and trade. Trade took the precedence 
with the sterner sex, Mr. Barchard and Mr. 
Tackeridge bemg men of business. Mr. Tack- 
eridge got on the subject of his shops, and 
was not backward in congratulating himself 
on his many successful speculations. 

^^ Never lose money, you know — one shop 
supports the other. Crack prices in PimUco 
and New Road — down again, like thunder, in 
the East. — By the way, my dear Mr. Bar- 
chard, I did not see you on Mark Lan«, last 
Monday." 

" I left early." 

" You might have got an order out of me, 
you might, indeed ; I was in a buying humor. 
What is your selling price, now ? " 

" Sixty-three." 

" You don't mean that ! " with evident 
astonishment ; " why you are dearer than any 
town miller in the trade." 
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" Better quality," said Mr. Barchard, 
briefly. 

" I thought about sixty-one, now ? " 

" Couldn't do it.'' 

Mr. Tackeridge made no second offer, 
and my uncle sat twirling his thumbs, and 
regarding with interest the broad back of 
Mrs. Tackeridge. 

Mr. Barchard, I had every reason to believe, 
was not anxious to secure an order from the 
prince of bakers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tackeridge made but a short 
stay at Southwark Bridge Road. Mrs. Tack- 
eridge was uncomfortable, out of her ele- 
ment, and half-frighteued of Rhoda, and her 
husband's lively humor had begun to flag from 
the moment of Mr. Barchard's refusal of sixty- 
one shillings per sack. Therefore, it was not 
long before Mrs. Tackeridge rose, and Mr. 
Tackeridge imitated her example. 

" And now, my dear Ellen, when shall we 
have the pleasure of seeing you at Wheatsheaf 
Villa ? " asked Mrs. Tackeridge ; " Annie 
insists upon your naming a very early day." 
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Ellen expressed her regrets, spoke of the 
invitation which she had already accepted, 
and hoped that Annie would call and see her 
shortly. A general shaking of hands ensued, 
after which the Tackeridges started for Wheat- 
sheaf Villa, Brixton. Rhoda and I lingered 
till a later hour ; my uncle and I had a great 
deal to talk over, and Rhoda and Ellen were 
making the best of the opportunity and be- 
coming bosom friends. Rhoda spoke of her 
brother, shed a few passionate tears over their 
estrangement, and related, in the fullness of 
her heart, many a story of their past 
quarrels. 

Ellen, who always looked at the bright side 
of life said — 

" Brother and sister form a tie too close for 
a few angry words to sunder. You will be 
better friends than ever, some day." 

Rhoda shook her head. 

" You do not know John Tregancy, or his 
sister." 

*^ I can guess the character of the sister, I 
think," said Ellen, smiling. 

'' No, no." 
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"Shall I tell you my idea of Mrs. Far- 
ley's character?" 

" I am curious to know it." 

" Impulsive, warm-hearted, quick to resent 
an injury, and, quick to forgive it." 

" I shall not forgive my brother John." 

" One month hence you will be friends 
again ; brother and sister have no right to be 
enemies." 

" When the brother is like mine, it is better 
to be separated from him." 

" Philip," appealed Ellen, " do you believe, 
that Rhoda is an unforgiving woman ? " 

" Rhoda is a stern young woman, Ellen, — 
in theory." 

" Are you against me, too ? " cried Rhoda, 
lightly; "remember, sir, you may require for- 
giveness some day, and find I can be very 
stem in practice." 

" But—" 

"But keep to your figures and business- 
talk, Philip," said Rhoda; "I have to besiege 
my new cousin's heart to-night, and to talk of 
my failings will steel that heart against me." 

I became more matter-of-fact, arranged plans 
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with uncle Barchard for my fiiture course, set- 
tled the day on which I was to go on the Com 
Exchange, begin my new studies and lay the 
foundation of a very large fortune. Still talk- 
ing of the future like vain dreamers, forgetting 
that the future is a mystery, when Mrs. Holts 
came into the room and was formally intro- 
duced to Rhoda. The introduction of Mr. 
Barchard's housekeeper and Ellen's lively com- 
panion to my wife did not appear to give any 
great satisfaction to the former lady j for Mrs. 
Holts, after a sharp emphatic nod, signifying 
^^ I know you, ma'am, and am none the 
better for that," retreated into a comer — ^she 
was fond of corners, — and assumed a statuesque 
appearance. The comer in question being 
near me, and Mrs. Holts having failed to 
acknowledge my existence, I gallantly ap- 
proached the lady, and hoped I saw her well 
in health and spirits. 

" Oh ! is that you, Mr. Farley," observed 
Mrs. Holts, " my eyes are getting worse. Yes, 
I'm well enough." 

" I am sorry to see Ellen looking so ill." 

"You!" 
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Mrs. Holts was evidently getting worse in 
the head as well as the eyes. 
. "Yes, 7am." 

" Oh ! are you," muttered Mrs. Holts. 

"Excuse, me, Mrs. Holts, but does my 
regret for my cousin Ellen's indisposition ap- 
pear to you remarkable ? " 

All this in an under-tone. 

"Well, perhaps not — ^your wife is rather 
like her brother." 

"There is a strong resemblance," I said, 
surprised at the sudden change of con- 
versation. 

"Her brother is a bad young man; you 
need not bring him to this house; nobody 
wants him here, remember." 

Not being able to account for the Sphinx- 
like manner of the good lady, I was with- 
drawing from her presence when she said, in 
a husky whisper : 

" Mr. Farley." 

I returned. 

" What I have said to you about her brother, 
I hope you wiU not repeat again, especially to 
Miss Ellen ; I rely on you as a gentleman ? " 
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" You may rely on me, Mrs. Holts." 

" You will excuse me taking such a liberty, 
with a rich man, too ! but I was always a 
plain-spoken woman. I was a wonderful 
woman, too, before my nerves gave way." 

^ Decidedly mad,' thought I, as I returned 
to uncle Barchard, leaving Mrs. Holts in the 
comer, from which she did not emerge the 
remainder of the evening, not even to take 
leave of us. 

When Khoda and I were going home in 
our chaise, my wife said — 

^^ Mrs. Holts is a strange, uncivilized woman 
to be your cousin's friend, or companion, 
Philip. Is she a relation?" 

" A distant relation of the late Mrs. Bar- 
chard, I believe." 

" A singular woman." 

" You have seen my cousin Ellen at Eams- 
gate once or twice," said I, " and now once at 
her own home. May I ask, Rhoda, if you 
have formed an opinion of her yet?" 

" Yes." 

" A favorable one, of course." 

"Why of course, sir?" she asked. 
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" Ellen Barchard is—" 

*^ No matter what she is, Mr. Philip," said 
Khoda, jestingly ; " I do not wish to hear Miss 
Barchard's praises from the lips of my husband. 
I am getting jealous." 

" Well ! your opinion, Ehoda." 

" Not my opinion, but my wonder." 

"Wonder?" 

"My wonder that Philip Farley did not 
fall in love with his cousin Ellen, instead of 
Rhoda Tregancy." 

1 started. 

"You are silent?" 

" Am I," said I, whipping the horse ; " I 
was thinking of your brother." 

" You ask for my opinion, and then think 
of John Tregancy ! " 

"To think of Ellen is to think of your 
brother John." 

" Explain, mysterious husband mine." 

"John Tregancy fell in love with Ellen 
Barchard once, and offered her his hand." 

" My brother proposed to Miss Barchard !'' 
she exclaimed; "is it possible! and your 
cousin Ellen? — " 

VOL, II. P 
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" Eefused him." 

" Oh ! if it had been otherwise — ^poor 
John ! poor John ! perhaps this disap- 
pointment is the secret of his unsteady 
life." 

" Was he steady at Eamsgate, at college, 
anywhere?" 

" Ah ! no ; but if he had married Ellen Bar- 
chard before he was one-and-twenty, what a 
different man he might have been." 

"Is it an unforgiving woman speaking, 
Rhoda?" 

"I think of my brother with the feel- 
ings of years ago, till there follows a re- 
membrance that turns my heart to stone." 

" My dear Rhoda, there is no stone in your 
heart ; I shall never believe it." 

" And so Miss Barchard refused my brother ; 
was she engaged to any one else ? " 

" No." 

"Nor in love with any one else?" 

" I was not in her confidence." 

" How came you to learn the news of this 
proposal then ? " 

" From her father." 
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" Miss Barchard tells me she has been ill 
two months." 

She drew her shawl round her, and shivered. 

"Are you cold, Ehoda?'' 

" The night is chilly." 

"When do you think Ellen will be well 
enough to come to Hammersmith ? " I asked. 

" I wonder what my brother John wants at 
Mr. Tackeridge's ? Is he looking for a wife 
there?" 

" There is a fair daughter at Wheatsheaf 
Villa," said I ; "it is likely." 

" Ah ! she would not do for John." 

"When do you think Ellen will be well 
enough to pay her promised visit ? " I asked 
again. 

"Soon, i hope. Oh! how cold it is to- 
night, — ^for the end of May, too. Philip, you 
must sell this chaise, and treat me to a 
Brougham. Drive faster — ^it is very cold ! " 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE ART OF BUSINESS. 



Since my return to town, I had seen 
nothing of the Esdens. I had sent to each 
member of the family my wedding cards, and 
had expected Frank and Charley to call upon 
me, or at least to write me a word or two of 
congratulation, but no sign of the past fnend- 
ship was made from Dover Road, and PhiUp 
Farley seemed forgotten. 

The neglect pained me, for Frank and 
Charley had been my elder brothers, and my 
affection for them was of no light kind. I had 
thought to live in their remembrance longer, 
but it was not to be ; with my new life before 
me, there were new friends to make — all 
the old ones were falling fast away. 

I turned to business — I set my mind to 
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study uncle Barchard's art of money-making, 
I fostered the ambitious dreams of raising a 
colossal fortune from the riches I had gained 
by marriage — it was a title worth winning, 
and worth striving for — "A very rich man !" 
Every one reverenced a very rich man, 
looked after him in the street, whispered 
his name as he passed, felt inclined to 
grovel in the dust when he uttered a few 
gracious words. Very good men and very 
clever men only excited partial interest, often 
none at all, but a very rich man was the 
centre of a golden system, and had always a 
host of satellites revolving round him to do 
his bidding, get through his dirty work, make 
him even a member of parliament, or a baron 
of the United Kingdom. There was only one 
thing which could interfere with a very rich 
man's desires, balk him in his hour of conquest 
and snatch away the prizes from bis grasp, a 
thing drawn by imaginative artists with a 
skeleton frame and a crowned skull. That 
thing has few terrors for youth, it is seen 
too much in perspective — the Spring time 
of life warms the blood in the veins, and the 
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crowned Mystery is for the Autumn and 
Winter, when the pulse gets weak and the 
eyes grow blind. I thought that the far- 
away time might have its terrors for me 
some day, but I had not time to think of 
it then; — my mind was bent on the great 
One-Idea, and I went on the Com Exchange 
and looked about me earnestly. 

^ Away with romance and fancy from this 
date/ I thought; *I am a married man — 
a business man. There must be nothing to 
distract my thoughts from the grand future 
before me.' 

A great fortune! — Uncle Barchard was 
making one, and I was to be his partner 
and make one also. I should be happy 
when I was very rich, for though I had a 
comfortable home, and Rhoda for a wife, 
had no more petty thoughts of saving shil- 
lings in a money-box, was possessed of a 
banker^s book and some bank stock, still I 
was not happy. It was singular that I was 
really no more contented than when I lived 
with the Esdens; perhaps I missed Frank 
and Charley, missed going to office every 
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morning and fagging at the great account- 
books, missed my Sunday dinner at uncle Bar- 
chard's, missed Ellen's face. I knew that I 
missed Ellen's face, I had done so even 
in my honeymoon! Perhaps Ellen's illness 
made me dull and thoughtful, too, for the 
prospect of Ellen coming to Hammersmith 
even interfered with my business-speculations, 
and troubled me a great deal. 

Rhoda's fortune had brought its responsi- 
bilities with it; her money was lying idle, 
not turning itself in my hands, and mak- 
ing cent, per cent. I wanted to be uncle 
Barchard's partner at once, and set the wheels 
of a hundred schemes in motion. 

So weeks went on, the summer sun shone 
out, Ellen was getting better and talking of 
her promised visit, Rhoda was becoming jealous 

of my labors. 

"You are forgetting me already," she 
pouted. 

"Have we not already argued the point, 
Rhoda ? did you not own there was a worthy 
motive in my desire for business ? " 

" Yes, yes ; but I wish you were at home 
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more often, or that you would return home with 
a face less full of care. You are altering, I 
fear." 

Rhoda's little fits of petulance had to be ap- 
peased by a strict attention to domestic mat- 
ters for the remainder of the evening, by 
reading aloud a novel of the day in which I 
took no interest, by an occasional treat to the 
opera, where she sat entranced, and where I 
fell asleep invariably, or by a regular lover's 
ramble in some green lane near Hammersmith, 
where we looked more like the young married 
couple over whom the rosy clouds still hovered. 

I became an extra-collector in my uncle 
Barchard's service, went a certain round, made 
myself acquainted with the customers, and 
called with the day's cash at Southwark 
Bridge Road or the Thames Street Mills. 

At the mills, one evening at seven o'clock, 
I met the brothers Esden for the first time. 
The work of the day was over, half the clerks 
had departed, Mr. Holts was locking up the 
books, and Philip and Charley were filing 
some receipts. 

We all three colored, and as I shook hands 
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with the brothers I missed that old friendly 
pressure which had seemed to spring straight 
from the heart. 

"Well Frank, Charley," said I, reproach- 
ftilly, " I did not think I was to be thrown 
overboard quite so soon, or that my change in 
life was to incur a change in all old friends." 

" Such a change as yours," replied Frank, 
" makes so many new acquaintances, and sets 
you so far above the old, that the latter know 
hardly how to act." 

"I hope no one of the name of Esden 
thought I should forsake the old for the new, 
give up the tried for the untried ? " 

"WeU, I did not— there," said Charley, 
shaking hands agam with greater warmth, " I 
am very glad to see you, Phil. I told Frank 
you were not the man to turn your back upon 



us." 



" Did Frank think I was the man." 

Frank spoke for himself. 

" My dear Phil., this old fellow," pointing 
to his brother, " knows nothing of the world — 
he's a large baby in arms still. I have seen 
plenty of friends change in my time, turn up 
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their noses at me because their fortunes had 
improved and mine had diminished; why 
should I think you an exception to the rule." 

" Is it the rule, Frank?" 

" I think so. Then we all know there is 
to be an addition to the firm ; you are to be 
our master, and for the master to make friends 
of his clerks is a bad principle, and won't 
answer. No, no, Phil., let our old friendship 
die away ; I for one shall be sorry, but there 
remains no help for it. We shall thus stop 
plenty of talk, hinder jealousy in our fellow- 
clerks, be easier in mind ourselves." 

"Do you think I am going to agree to 
this, Frank?" 

" There is no help for it, I see it now," said 
Charley ; " we can never meet again on the 
same footing. There will always be a re- 
straint — people will say we are toadying you 
for a rise in salary, or a lift in the office — 
taking advantage of your youth." 

A warm argument arose on this question, 
but the Esden opinions were not to be 
shaken — the pride of the poor gentleman's 
sons was greater than my own. I should be 
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master, they would be servants; social dis- 
tinctions were to sever the ties that had bound 
us together. I was to become richer in purse, 
but poorer in true friends. 

We parted, I maintaining time should not 
change us, the brothers shaking their heads, 
and saying, no effort of mine could pre- 
vent it. 

I made the effort. I did not like to give 
them up ; money had not caused my heart to 
beat coldly for headstrong Frank, or his 
quiet, steady brother. I could not imagine I 
was ever to be then- master, give them my 
orders, and see every wish of mine attended to. 

I went to Dover Road once or twice, I sat 
in my old place at the table, I talked of the 
past with the past friends around me ; but I 
was a rich man, and the Esdens were not happy 
in my society. There was too much respect 
from the sons, too great an effort at famili- 
arity from the father, and everything was 
so studied. Therefore I went back to my 
home, my grandeur, and my wife — went 
back alone, discontented. 

On Mark Lane so often, I had more oppor- 
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tunity of seeing Mr. Tackeridge, and of ob- 
serving how uncle Barchard avoided his 
society. Being on very friendly terms with 
Mr. Barchard, I inquired, one day, the reasons 
for his dBguta bebavior. 

"I don't care to do business with him/' 
replied my uncle ; " he is not so ready to pay 
as he used to be; he shoves bills on you 
drawn at three and four month's date, he 
speculates too much ; he talks too much about 
his ten and twenty thousands." 

"I thought Mr. Tackeridge was a rich 
man." 

" I don't say he is not," replied my care- 
ful uncle; ^^ there is not a miller on the 
Exchange, beside myself, who would refuse 
him a thousand sacks — daresay I am over 
careful." 

" He buys of you occasionally." 

" Very seldom. I ask a higher price, and 
he don't like it," answered Mr. Barchard; 
^^ but that's enough about him." 

^^ When is Ellen coming to Hammer- 
smith?" 

" In a day or two, I believe." 
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" You must come and see her once or twice 
a-week, Mr. Barchard?'' 

" I never go out." 

" But to a nephew's house — a future 
partner's — to see your daughter, Ellen, 
too!" 

"Ah! we'll talk about that some other 
time. Philip, my lad, you have one fault." 

"What is that, sir?" 

" You talk too much on Mark Lane con- 
cerning things that have nothing to do with 
it. It's a very bad habit." 

Uncle Barchard, shaking his head gravely, 
left me to meditate upon the reproof. 

On my return, that evening, Rhoda met 
me with a letter from Ellen Barchard in her 
hand. 

" She is coming at last !" she cried, " I am 
so glad, Philip. The change will do her 
a great deal of good — ^will do me good, 
too." 

"Are you very ill, Rhoda?" I inquired, 
with a smile. 

" It will do me good because I have been 
unused to the companionship of one of my 
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own sex ; if I had had a sister I should have 
been a different woman." 

" My dear Rhoda, I thought you had given 
up that habit of self-reproach," said I, " there 
is no occasion for it." 

"Why not?" 

"Because Mrs. Farley can have nothing 
wherewith to reproach herself; she is all that 
is good and gentle." 

"Ah! flatterer, you see me in my best 
humors. You do not know how I have 
to fight against my worst when you are 
absent." 

" I don't believe it, Rhoda." 

We were happy at that time ; it was pleasant 
to sit by Rhoda's side after the day's business 
and watch her loving looks, hear her loving 
words. It was the romance of Rhoda's life, 
and I did my best to sustain it. I was trying 
hard to love her, and her own impassioned 
attachment should not have made that task 
a difficult one. 

Had we lived in that villa all our lives, and 
shut the gates in the face of every friend ; had 
Ellen only stayed away — ^gentle, graceful Ellen, 
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for whose arrival we were watching ; she, who 
was to add a brightness to our home, and 
make it so much happier ! 

But Ellen came — and what became of 
me? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A SUDDEN CHANGE. 

Ellen came to our villa at Hammersmith. 
It was a change for my cousin, from the dull 
house in Southwark ; it was a change for me 
and Rhoda to see her at our table, sharing in 
the simple pleasures of our home. To me it 
was something more than change, something 
without gradation — it was the beginning of 
a new life; it brought a sudden happiness, 
which I hid from wife and cousin, under those 
methodical habits which were older than my 
years; it made home to me a new place, of 
which I never tired, and it altered every 
thought of mine. I would not acknowledge 
to myself that it was Ellen's presence alone 
that worked this alteration in me ; — Rhoda had 
become attached to my cousin ; Rhoda was 
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beginning to regard EUen as a younger sister, 
and it was a great pleasure to see wife and 
cousin friends ! 

Ellen's health visibly improved. A fort- 
night had not passed away before she seemed 
the cousin of old tune, the bright-faced, light- 
hearted cousin I had known before the wed- 
ding-ring was placed on Rhoda's finger. But 
as the days went on and she grew better, when 
it seemed as if she were a part of home and 
there could be no home without her, a secret 
discontent began to prey upon me, even to 
stand between me and that business at which 
I had always studied hard. Then I became 
dispirited, although to look forward to the day 
of Ellen's return to Southwark was to rob me 
of all peace of mind. Yet I would not own 
that Ellen Barchard had the slightest power 
to excite or interest me ; she was my cousin, 
whom I had known from childhood ; she was 
quite a sister to me. And I must love Rhoda, 
too; IdidloYeher; the marriage that had taken 
place for sordid motives, of which my wife was 
ignorant, had ripened to an attachment steady 
and true, though unromantic, I was certain of it! 
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Ellen, what was Ellen to me ? I was mar- 
ried. I had no right to think of her now ? 
All this battling went on in my own heart 
day after day, all this study to convince my- 
self that Ellen was beyond my thoughts, and 
that in Rhoda lay my duty and my love. 
All this battling within, and yet outwardly so 
calm, so business-like, so interested in account- 
books and flour orders when I returned from 
Mark Lane, and found a welcome waiting me. 
Rhoda's affection for Ellen increased daily; 
Ellen was a companion to her during my ab- 
sence, and Rhoda, quick and impulsive, began 
to lavish upon my cousin all that pure disin- 
terested love, which an impressionable nature 
so often exhibits. 

That Ellen should be touched by witnes- 
sing her rapid advance to a first place in 
Mrs. Farley's regard was not surprising to 
me — ^that she should love her in return and 
prolong her stay in consequence, was not more 
remarkable. 

Uncle Barchard broke through his esta- 
blished rules, and looked in at my house at 
uncertain intervals, and as Ellen appeared to 
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be rapidly improving in health he did not 
press her to return. So three weeks, a month 
passed by ; I saw her every day ; she sat 
by my wife's side, and I thought how dark and 
swarthy Rhoda looked in contrast. I thought 
how beautiful Ellen was, too, and wondered who 
would be her husband at some future day. 

One summer evening, in the twilight, before 
the blinds were drawn, Rhoda and Ellen sat 
at the window opening on the garden. It was 
a sultry evening, and not a leaf stirred outside 
in the summer air. I had been reading, but 
it had grown too dark to proceed with my 
book, and I was sitting half in reverie at some 
distance from the window. 

Rhoda had been relating a long story of 
earlier days before a certain Phihp Farley won 
upon her heart, days when John Tregancy was 
held dearer, and she had not lost all hope in 
him or his future. 

Ellen sat a patient listener. 

" I give you all my confidence," cried Rhoda, 
in her characteristic impatient way, " and you 
give me nothing in return. What a sly girl 
you are, Ellen ! " 

q2 
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I heard Ellen's low musical laugh as she 
replied — 

" Am I so very artful, Mrs. Farley? What 
is it that you wish to know ? " 

^^ For what reason do you think I have 
brought the conversation round to John Tre- 
gancy, Ellen?" asked Rhoda; "is it because 
all women are inquisitive, and I am curious to 
know how he came to fall in love with you?" 

Ellen laughed again — I think she blushed, 
but the evening shades were gathering. 

" I cannot say how he came to — ^to take a 
fancy to me." 

" Philip, this is a lady's secret; don't listen," 
said Rhoda. 

" Oh ! I know the story, do I not, Ellen ?" 

" I believe you do." 

" Go on, please," said Rhoda, impatiently. 

" There is little to communicate," said Ellen; 
" your brother was a little impetuous — he 
takes after his sister, I think, Mrs. Farley, — 
and he surprised me one day by calling at my 
father's house and offering me his hand." 

"Which you declined? " 

" Yes." 
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" You did nol like him, then." 

" I thought him a singular young man — ^a 
wild young man — a man of whom to be afraid." 

" Such a man would not do for Ellen Bar- 
chard's husband," said Rhoda. 

"A man who has no command over his 
passions, is not fit to have a wife." 

^^ Have you seen your model husband yet, 
Ellen? Have you crossed the path of one 
interesting stranger, to whom you could have 
whispered ^ yes.' " 

" You are very curious," said Ellen, with a 
toss of her head ; "I shall answer no more 
questions. Lady Pry." 

" Ah ! you cannot answer, ' no.' " 

"What romantic young lady of my age 
can?" 

" You are not romantic." 

" Every girl has one romance in the course 
of her life, I think." 

" And yours ? " 

" Still curious ! " 

" Oh ! look upon me as your elder sister." 

"Elder sisters are not always chosen con- 
fidants." 
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'' Then you wiU not teU me ? " 

"The romance has died away — ^let it rest 
in peace ! " 

I felt assured there was an under-current 
of earnestness beneath the Ught manner which 
Ellen had assumed. 

"Well, you could not take pity on John 
Tregancy, and that gentleman has gone wooing 
in another direction. You have lost him for 
ever, Ellen," said Rhoda. 

" Does he go wooing in the direction of 
Surrey ? " 

" My suspicions have only Mrs. Tackeridge's 
manner to rest on ; but I may know more some 
day. Have you seen Miss Tackeridge lately?" 

" No." 

"Do you think she would make John a 
good wife — ^humor him and keep him steady?" 

" I am afraid there is another likeness on 
her heart, that will prevent her ever being 
Mrs. Tregancy," answered Ellen. 

" Are you sure of that ? " 

" I think it is probable, though she will not 
own it." 

" Is she ashamed of a true passion ? " 
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" When a true passion is hopeless it is best 
to disavow it, at all events, to say nothing 
concerning it." 

" Do you think so ? " 

"Yes." 

" For what reason ? " 

" Because to nurse despair is always foolish. 
If I loved, and knew that my love was beyond 
hope, I would lock the secret in my foolish 
heart, and throw the key into the great sea.'' 

I was listening intently — I was not thinking 
of Annie Tackeridge, neither was my cousin 
Ellen at that moment. She had locked her 
secret close, and the world — another great sea 
whose restless tides wash up so many dead 
hopes — knew nothing of it, could guess nothing 
of it from the smiles on her face. 

" I think," said Rhoda, after a pause, "that 
a secret preys upon its possessor — is sometimes 
too heavy for the heart in which it is buried." 

"Not a love-secret," answered Ellen; " if I 
am a little romantic I am not weak-minded, 
Mrs. Farley. I do not believe in the ^ broken 
hearts' of the poet, or take for a model the 
blighted heroine of the last three volume 
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novel. No one should guess my secret — ^nei- 
ther should I think it a disease irremediable. 
Time will cure the worst love-complaint to 
which ever poor maiden was a martyr." 

" Will any young lady over fifteen agree to 
that assertion ? " asked Rhoda. 

" Every lady over fifty will, and that is the 
wiser age." 

" Well, we will not discuss the question," 
said Rhoda, ^^ it is a delicate one. Philip is 
going to read to us. Philip, dear, are you 
asleep ? " 

'' No, Rhoda." 

" How silent you are ! " 

" I have been acting the eaves-dropper." 

^^Then the sooner we dismiss the subject 
the better." 

The blinds were lowered, lights were set on 
the table, I opened my book and commenced 
reading aloud, thinking at the same time of 
all that had been spoken before that window 
in the twilight — thinking of the romance of 
Ellen's life, began so early, ended so soon. I 
read, stammered and lost my place, until the 
volume was finally voted an uninteresting work, 
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and a quiet game at whist was proposed as an 
amendment. Whist was better, I could think 
more over my hand, and as neither of the 
ladies was a whist-player my execrable play 
was excused or unobserved. But the evening 
was not destined to pass wholly in a tranquil 
manner. Still thinking of Ellen, my eyes had 
wandered from the cards to her face — had be- 
come fixed there — were watching Ellen in a 
dreamy rapt manner that had drawn my atten- 
tion fi'om everything around me, and lost me 
in a world of speculation. 

What was that secret? Whom had she 
loved? If— 

" Philip," cried a sharp voice, that for the 
moment I failed to recognize as Rhoda's. 

I started. 

" What is it ? " I asked, absently. 

"Why do you not play,— what are you 
looking at ? How strange you are ! " 

" I beg your pardon, Rhoda, I nad for- 
gotten." 

" True ! " 

I glanced at Rhoda; she was pale and there 
was the slightest fluttering at her bosom as if she 
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had been agitated. A moment afterwards she 
was cahn again, and I woke up from my dream. 

Two hours hence there was a second awaken- 
ing. Ellen had bidden us good night and 
retired to her room, leaving Rhoda and me 
lingering at the supper-table. 

" In thought again, Philip ? " 

" Am I ! " said I, rousing myself; " you 
said this business would usurp the greater 
share of my meditations. I must not let that 
prophecy come true." 

" Were you thinking of your partnership ? " 

" Yes." 

" Were you thinking of money-making and 
Mark Lane this evening, when Ellen Bar- 
chard sat opposite, and you were looking at 
her?" 

" Was I looking at her ? " 

" Had it been any one but my steady Philip, 
I should have said ^ lost in admiration.' " 

I laughed. 

^^I spoke to you thrice before you an- 
swered," said she, "you were very deep in 
thought — of what ? " 

" I have forgotten." 
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" Is that true ? " she cried, with an eager- 
ness that startled me. 

Another lie was on my tongue, but my con- 
science rebelled and checked me. 

"I remember, Rhoda — I was thinking of 
those little confessions Ellen made, when you 
were sitting with her at the garden window. 
I was puzzling my head to find that key 
which, as she poetically expressed, had been 
lost in the great sea." 

" Does it matter to Philip Farley, whom his 
cousin loves or has loved ? '' 

" It is certainly no business of mine." 

" Yet, for a man of business, you seem more 
interested than I have ever known." 

" Rhoda, will it please you to explain? " 

She colored as our eyes met, and looked 
down. The next minute she was at my side, 
her hands upon my arm. 

" Philip, dear, look me in the face again." 

I complied with her request. 

"You are offended. I am sorry I have 
pained you." 

" You have not pained me, Rhoda." 

"Yes I have; you must pardon me, I am a 
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foolish woman, — older than you, husband, and 
more suspicious. I am full of ungenerous 
thoughts, a few of them have been with me 
to-night. I asked you, Philip, to bear with 
me when you took me for your wife, for my 
nature was a weak and jealous one." 

"Were you jealous to-night, Rhoda? " said 
I, coloring too. 

"Yes — ^no — I don't know — I think not — 
jealous because you looked your cousin in the 
face ! — oh ! what a wicked woman I am." 

" I wish I were worthy of you." 

" Worthy of a wife who makes her sorrows 
out of nothing. There, Philip, forgive my 
little jealous tifif — it is the first and the last." 

It was the first sign of jealousy — ^when the 
last came I was One-and-Twenty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MY RESOLVES. 

Ellen had begun to talk of home and her 
father. Time passed on. The day was fixed 
for her return, and secretly I noted each 
hour that lessened her stay beneath my roof. 
Rhoda was sorry to lose her too — ^the ripple 
on the stream of wedded life had died away 
again — ^she loved Ellen Barchard, and had no 
mistrust of Philip Farley. 

You will be glad to get back to the old 
home in Southwark, Ellen ? " I remarked, one 
morning. 

" Yes." 

" That is spoken heartily," said I, " as 
heartily as if my cousin were looking forward 
to her departure as a happy release from a 
dull, married couple." 
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"I look forward to home without being 
tired of Mr. or Mrs. Farley's society," replied 
Ellen; " I love my father, I know he will be 
glad to have me again at his side, and that 
makes me glad." 

*^ Well, we must wait and watch for your com- 
ing back," said I; "you will return some day?" 

"A long day hence, perhaps," answered she; 
" if I come too often, Mr. and Mrs. Farley will 
grow tu-ed of me." 

" Never." 

Ellen looked up, surprised at my vehement 
rejoinder, and I became conscious of a scarlet 
flush sweeping across my face. 

" Young married couples, I have heard, are 
best left to themselves — ^find the best company 
in each other's society, therefore, I have been 
an intruder, Philip." 

" Indeed." 

"I have stood between a romantic young 
couple before their honeymoon has hardly 
waned, and though I have been happy here — 
found a dear friend in your wife — yet I have 
thought of that old saying which signifies 
there is no company in three ! " 
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" I hope you have not discovered the truth 
of that old saymg, Ellen ? " 

" No ; I have spent a very pleasant month, 
and am surprised to find how the month has 
glided by/' said Ellen; " Mrs. Farley has been 
all that is kind and lovable, quite a sister to 
me, Philip ; you should be very happy." 

" I am," I rejoined, in a husky voice. 

"When I first heard of your marriage, I 
formed some unjust suspicions of you, cousin 
— ^they have been all withdrawn." 

" Unjust, Ellen ! what suspicions were 
they ? " 

" There is no occasion to repeat them." 

" Tell me what was unjust ? " 

" What I thought unjust you mean, Philip." 

" You have withdrawn your suspicions you 
say, EUen ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then tell me." 

"I thought it was unjust — ^nay, rather I 
was unjust enough to think, that the charms 
lay in the heiress^ and that Mr. Farley's ambi- 
tion was touched deeper than his heart. Grod 
forgive me for breakmg that commandment 
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which says, ^ judge not at all/ I was very 
wicked." 

" Wicked — you wicked, Ellen ! " 

Again, that look of surprise that seemed to 
beat me back into an inner self, and cover me 
with shame. 

" It is wicked to think ill of another, to 
seek with our shallow minds to probe the 
depths of a friend's heart — that heart always 
so secret, so thoroughly hidden, I ask your 
pardon." 

'* Pardon," repeated I, with a forced laugh. 

" I have seen your wife now, and I think, 
cousin, I love her better than Annie Tack- 
eridge. I am so pleased, too, that she likes 
me a little." 

" A great deal, Ellen." 

" Do you think so ? — well, I shall be proud 
of so warm-hearted, impulsive a friend, and 
she will not find her friendship misplaced in 
her husband's cousin. Rhoda's is a noble 
nature, you should be happy, Philip." 

"You have said so before," I answered, 
testily. 

" It is worth repeating," she replied ; "she 
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will make you happy, if you study that nature 
to which I have alluded." 

" You have become quite an observer, 
EUen." 

" It does not require a keen observer to see 
that that nature is impulsive, apt to resent 
injuries — ^real or fancied — and, as I have also 
said before, Philip, quick to forgive them. ' 
Now it is left you to erase all bitter memories, 
and make her life as cahn as it deserves to be ; 
you are the hero of that life ; if I know my 
cousm rightly, no undeserving one." 

" A poor hero— a poor hero," I muttered ; 
" I wonder whose life I should have been the 
hero of had I never known John Tregancy's 
sister ! " 

Ellen was silent ; I did not repeat the ques- 
tion, or seek to continue the conversation. I 
felt, as it were, standing on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, and that a foolish action of my own 
would dash me from it. I was irritable and 
discontented. When the business hour came 
round I left Ellen to the care of my wife, and 
went away to the world with a load at my 
heart. 

VOL. II. R 
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Thoughts of the dialogue that had taken 
place between me and my cousin interfered 
with my uncle's business that day and made 
me miserable. No deep calculations, no bury- 
ing myself beneath a pile of letters and account- 
books could drive Ellen from my remembrance, 
no dreams of my ftiture partnership and coming 
wealth acted as an antidote to the poison run- 
ning in my veins. 

I did not require wealth — I did not want to 
be a great man on Mark Lane now — ^what did 
I want? 

Did I love Ellen Barchard after all ? Had 
I loved her in the secret depths of my heart, 
when she was a rich man's daughter and far 
beyond my reach, and yet with that love hid- 
den in my breast sought another for a wife ? 
I hurried from the questions which some ac- 
cusing spirit seemed hissing in my ears, I had 
no courage to answer them. One question 
alone I answered, ^ What was to be henceforth 
my plan of action ? ' To act as an honest man 
and walk uprightly, to do my duty to my wife, 
and strive hard to think no more of Ellen, 
knowing that I was for ever separated from 
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her ; to try with all my strength to keep the 
cruel blight of distrust from falling on my 
home and killing every hope that flourished 
there ! 

To this resolve I came ; my honor pointed 
to none other, and this resolve I sought to 
keep, and had ever before me, save in those 
frail moments, which better men than I have 
had and fought against. 

Two days before Ellen's departure, one 
Thursday evening, there came a letter to my 
cousin from her old friend Annie. 

Ellen read it to my wife ; it was a warm- 
hearted, affectionate letter, ftill of expressions 
of satisfaction to hear of Ellen's restoration to 
health, and in the name of their old friend- 
ship entreating her to call and see her, lest 
she should think herself entirely forgotten. 
Ellen was in the best of spirits after the 
perusal of the letter. 

" I fancied Annie Tackeridge was growing 
tired of me, had forgotten me altogether,'' said 
Ellen ; " what injustice we may do the best of 
friends." 

" Shall Philip drive us to Wheatsheaf Villa, 

r2 
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to-morrow morning, Ellen?" was Rhoda's kind 
suggestion. 

" Oh ! no thank you," said Ellen, in reply, 
" you are very kind, but — " 

"But what?" saidRhoda, 

" But I do not wish to take you firom your 
home, to see people you dislike." 

"How do you know I dislike the Tack- 
eridges. Miss Ellen ? '' asked Rhoda, with 
assumed asperity ; " have I ever expressed an 
antipathy to one member of that family ? " 

"No; but—" 

"^ But 'again!" 

"But your meeting with Mrs. Tackeridge 
at my home was not a pleasant one." 

" Very true ; perhaps I was not in a 
pleasant humor. I am of a variable dis- 
position, and do not possess that quiet, lady- 
like calmness, in which a dear new cousin of 
mine excels," said Rhoda ; " Mrs. Tackeridge 
will improve on further acquaintance, I am 
sure. Besides, Ellen, I am curious to see 
again the fixture Mrs. Tregancy ! " 

" Annie Tackeridge will never bear the name 
of Tregancy," I observed. 
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" Oh ! you are thinking of your old friends, 
the Esdens, Philip/' said Rhoda, laughing ; 
" forgetting that ladies admire new friends and 
fresh faces. Yes, Ellen, we will make a morn- 
ing call on Mrs. Tackeridge and daughter, 
providing the suggestion meet with your ap- 
proval/' 

"I am sure you are putting yourself out 
of the way for my sake," said Ellen. 

" All I put out of the way is a little jealous 
feeling, lest Annie Tackeridge should lead you 
wholly to forget Mrs. Philip Farley." 

" She will not do that." 

" Then we will go to-morrow." 

"And if Mr. Tregancy should meet with 
Mr. and Mrs. Farley at Wheatsheaf Villa," 
said I, " what follows then ? " 

Rhoda turned pale and drew a long breath. 

" I had forgotten that," she said, in a low 
voice. 

" Then Ellen Barchard will be peace-maker," 
answered my cousin. 

" No peace ever again between me and my 
brother," said Rhoda. 

" Does your heart say that ? " 
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"The heart of the brother is ruled by a 
brain that never forgets." 

" Shall we defer our visit to Brixton ? " 
asked Ellen. 

" Not if I were sure to meet him," Rhoda 
replied, quickly; "there will be room for 
him and me, and if his heart be too full of 
bitterness to bear my presence he must walk 
into the fresh air, for I shall not. Does it 
seem strange to you, Ellen, that brother and 
sister can be thus divided ? " 

" Very strange.'' 

" But, remember the Tregancys are people 
of strange passions, and so unforgiving ! " 

" Can you look me in the face, you unfor- 
giving woman," said Ellen, with her full radiant 
eyes fixed on my wife, " and declare that if 
John Tregancy ofiered you his hand, you would 
turn away and touch it not ? " 

Rhoda returned Ellen's gaze for a moment, 
and then lowered her eyes and smiled. 

" The storm is passed," she murmured ; " I 
am more happy than I have been in all my 
life, and less vindictive. No, Ellen, I should 
take his hand and say, ^ forget the past, bro- 
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ther, we have not been friends in it, let us try 
to make the future brighter.' " 

" And he ? " 

" Poor fellow — ^he would forget past and 
fiiture too ! " 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PEACE-MAKING. 

We drove to Wheatsheaf Villa the next 
morning. How it reminded me of past days, 
as we rode round the little carriage-drive, and 
reined in before the enormous portico. Nearly 
nine years ago, in the summer time, with a new 
hard hat on, I sat before that house in unde 
Barchard's chaise. Nothing had changed in 
or around the gaudy little villa ; damask cur- 
tains of the old color were hanging in the 
windows, the paint was as bright and fresh as 
ever, the gravel was as red, the same scarlet 
geraniums seemed blooming in the centre bed, 
and the name of Tackeridge was flashing from 
the polished brass-plate on the door, and daz- 
zling my eyes as on the day I coveted my 
neighbor's goods, and sat contrasting Mr. Tack- 
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eridge with that poor old father inme, who 
left the world so early. Was it really nine 
years ago since a little girl stole from that 
side-wicket and asked me many questions, 
since Master Esden saluted my uncle at the 
entrance gates ? Yes, I felt it was nine years 
ago; I was married, and my wife sat beside 
me; uncle Barchard's daughter and Annie 
Tackeridge were no longer children, and 
Master Esden had become a man of the 
world. 

We were warmly received at Wheatsheaf 
Villa ; Annie flew into Ellen's arms and forgot 
the rest of the company ; Mr. Tackeridge 
dodged from me to Rhoda and back again con- 
tinually shaking hands, and Mrs. Tackeridge, 
in a state of nervous fluster, was anxious to 
show in every possible manner her inexpres- 
sible delight to see us. 

" So kind of Mrs. Farley,'' began Mrs. Tack- 
eridge, ^^ to think of us ! I never expected — I 
never anticipated — and Mr. Farley, how pale 
you are looking, ah ! this business ! — ^pray be 
seated, Mrs. Farley — and Ellen, my dear, how 
pleased I am to see you well again, and re- 
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stored to the blessings of health. Ah ! what 
is life, its pomps, its riches — ^its — ^its pomps — 
no, not pomps, I have said that before — with- 
out that health which only Providence can 
bestow." 

Having got Providence into her address the 
large lady appeared more comfortable, and sit- 
ting down by the side of Rhoda, she begged 
her to make herself at home and have a glass 
of wine, or do, or take something which could 
assure her, Mrs. Tackeridge, how honored she 
was by this very friendly call. 

Mrs. Tackeridge's attention to my flat- 
tered wife did not relax during the whole of 
her stay; she was so charmed, so exquisitely 
delighted ! 

Mr. Tackeridge, who had had his hat in his 
hand at our entrance, placed a chair for me 
and dropped into another. 

" Pray do not let me detain you from busi- 
ness, Mr. Tackeridge," said I, after I had 
exchanged a few words with his wife and 
daughter, and observed that the latter was 
not looking so well as the Annie of old. 

" Merely off for a stroll, my dear Mr. Far- 
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ley, no detention at all, thank you," replied 
Mr. Tackeridge. 

" Friday is Mark Lane day," suggested I. 

" Yes, yes," said Mr. Tackeridge, in a care- 
less manner; "but I do not mean to be a 
buyer to-day. I am rather suspicious of you 
millers. The flour's kept back, hoarded up 
somewhere, I know," shutting his left eye, 
" and that makes trade bad, prices worse, and 
money very scarce." 

" The . flour-market, at present, is certainly 
not in the most flourishing condition." 

" The millers are as unsound as the bakers, 
depend upon it, sir," said the business man; 
"the Gazette is chock-full of bankrupts, and 
there are some good names on Mark Lane, 
which, between you and me," catching me by 
the button-hole after the old fashion, and whis- 
pering softly in my ear, " will not be good 
names much longer." 

" I should not be surprised." 

" Some break up through being over specu- 
lative — some let chances go by them, and get 
ruined through being over careful. Now, 
there's Barchard," button-hole and soft whisper 
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again, " he's over careful, I don't know what 
the devil's come to the man — ^he'll give no 
credit to a soul, he is twice as dear as anybody 
on the Exchange, and he's as suspicious as a fox. 
I think he fancies everybody is going to fail ! " 

" One can scarce be too careful in these 
times." 

" I don't know that — I like a medium — ^I 
think a medium preferable. If I were to let 
all my shops sell at sixpence a loaf, I should 
be ruined in no time; if I were to put them all 
up at eightpence, — that's being over careful, — 
I should not sell a sack amongst the lot ; but, 
sir," for the third time he was worrying at my 
button-hole and whispering in my ear, " if I 
sell half at sevenpence-hal^enny, and a quarter 
at sixpence-halfpenny, and another quarter at 
sixpence, I go on swimmingly." 

" Yes, I suppose so," I answered, absently, 
not taking a great degree of interest in the 
manoeuvres of Mr. Tackeridge. 

" I have thirteen shops, sir ; do you know 
Harp Street, Bethnal Green ? " 

"Oh, yes!" 

" I have the best shop of all in that quarter. 
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Splendid trade there, sir — nothing in the 
neighborhood can stand against it ! Why there's 
a little crib over the way, a poking little place 
in the same line, that has changed hands about 
seven times in the last nine years, and ruined 
everybody who has gone into it. Can't stand 
against my ^ Down Again ! ' " 

I caught myself scowling at Mr. Tackeridge 
— ^the recollection of one man ruined in Harp 
Street had made my eyebrows lower. 

" Don't you feel weU, Mr. Farley ? " 

" Thank you, I am very well," said I, com- 
posing my features. 

"This has been a trying summer to the 
constitution, as well as to the baking trade," 
remarked Mr. Tackeridge ; " my daughter, 
Annie, has been ill, and neither I nor Mrs. 
T. have enjoyed the best of health. I don't 
think you are looking quite up to the mark, 
mind you, Mr. Farley." 

" Do you not ? " 

" You look care-worn — -just as if you had 
something on your mind." 

I winced a little at this. 

" Married men and men of business, have 
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plenty to occupy the mind/' said I, with a 
forced laugh; "you must find yours deeply 
occupied sometimes." 

" Oh, no— not at all." 

" You are a fortunate man, then." 

"Business never troubles me — T interfere 
little with the working part of it — I see after 
the money— ha, ha! — occasionally." 

Mr. Tackeridge's forehead was not so smooth 
as it used to be — time had ploughed one or two 
furrows along it; there were a few lines about 
the mouth and in the comers of the eyes, too, 
and his sandy hair had some streaks of grey 
in it that looked suspicious. I had grave 
doubts concerning Mr. Tackeridge's peace of 
mind, for all his protestations and volatile 
manner. The mere surface was smooth 
enough, what lay deeper ? — did uncle Barchard 
know? 

There was a pause in our dialogue. I looked 
round. Annie and Ellen had left the room, 
and Rhoda and Mrs. Tackeridge were talking 
of John Tregancy. 

"And he is a fi'equent visitor here, Mrs. 
Tackeridge ? " I heard Rhoda ask. 
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" He is kind enough to call once or twice 
a-week." 

" I can guess the attraction." 

" Well, it may be so," said Mrs. Tackeridge, 
with an affected sigh ; " but I should be sorry 
to lose my child — my only one, too ! for the 
poor consolation of knowing that she had made 
an eligible match." 

"Does Annie — I mean Miss Tackeridge — 
favor Mr. Tregancy's addresses, may I ask?" 

"Well — ahem — we can hardly call them 
addresses yet, Mrs. Farley. There has been 
nothing particular — that is, strikingly parti- 
cular on the part of Mr. Tregancy to call for 
any explanation, and Annie is rather cold to him 
at times — I may say ridiculously reserved." 

" Then she does not like him ? " 

"I don't say that," Mrs. Tackeridge said, 
quickly ; " Mr. Tregancy is too much of a 
gentleman for any one to dislike, I think. He 
is a quiet, good-tempered, amiable young man, 
and I am as attached to him as if he were my 
own son." 

"Mr. Tregancy must have altered very 
much." 
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" Dear me ! I had forgotten the little dif- 
ference existing. Ah! how happy should I 
be to see that settled ! Really now/' looking 
at her watch, " this is about his time. K he 
should only call in this morning, perhaps my 
mediation might induce brother and sister to 
shake hands again." 

^^Is it likely that Mr. Tregancy will caU 
this morning ? " asked Rhoda, turning pale. 

" He sometimes favors us with a morning 
visit," replied Mrs. Tackeridge, " in order to 
propose some nice little excursion, for he is 
such a very agreeable young man ! " 

"You have a large garden, Mrs. Tack- 
eridge," said Rhoda. 

" Yes, and — ^why goodness gracious," going 
to the window, "there's Annie and Miss Bar- 
chard, and Annie without a mite of covering 
on her head ! " 

Mrs. Tackeridge rose to remonstrate with 
her daughter, and Rhoda having expressed a 
wish to see the garden — was she fearful lest 
John Tregancy should be ushered into that 
room, or was she anxious to prolong her stay? — 
the ladies descended the steps which led from 
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the French window. Not caring for an exten- 
sion of my tSte-a-tSte with Mr. Tackeridge, 
whose subject was still business, I proposed 
following the ladies, and Mr. Tackeridge, dis- 
coursing on the quality of wheat, led the way 
to the air and sunshine. 

Once in the garden, and the garden-walks 
being narrow and winding, I contrived to 
escape from Mr. Tackeridge and get a few 
paces in advance. After a word or two with 
Mrs. Tackeridge and Rhoda on floriculture in 
general, I joined my cousin Ellen and her old 
friend Annie. 

" Tour pardon for the intrusion, ladies ; but 
Mrs. Tackeridge appears to think it probable 
that Mr. Tregancy may call this morning, 
EUen." 

" Well? " with an inquiring look. 

" I think it would save Rhoda considerable 
embarrassment and pain if we retired at once. 
Miss Tackeridge, I am sure, will excuse us ? " 

" Miss Tackeridge will do nothing of the 
kind — ^will you, Annie ? " said Ellen; " I have 
made up my mind for a very long morning 
visit." 

VOL. II. S 
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" But, if we meet him here ? " 

" Then we must persuade brother and sister 
to kiss and be friends." 

" And how much happier would brother and 
sister be afterwards?" I asked, in a low 
voice. 

" Do you not desire a reconciliation, then?" 
inquired Ellen. 

"No," I answered; "better this division 
than the old strifes between them." 

" Mr. Farley does not exhibit much aflTec- 
tion for Mr. Tregancy," said Ellen, to Miss 
Tackeridge ; " who shall say men are not 
jealous of each other as well as women, 
Annie ? " 

" I am not jealous of John Tregancy, Ellen, 
— I have no reason to be jealous." 

" You are jealous of John Tregancy's power 
to win back a sister's love." 

" Not jealous — ^fearful." 

Annie Tackeridge, who had listened with 
some interest said — 

" It does not strike me that Mr. Tregancy 
is a gentleman of whom to be jealous, or fear- 
ful." 
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" I am not fearful of Mr. Tregancy on my 
own account, Miss Tackeridge, but on Mrs. 
Farley's." 

" Is Annie going to take up the cudgels in 
defence of her cavalier ? " said Ellen, with a 
laugh. 

Annie, with a heightened color answered— 

"No cavalier of mine, Ellen." 

" Then he comes very often here to see — 
your mother." 

" I do not know whom he comes to see," 
said Annie ; " I hope not Annie Tackeridge." 

"Do you not think Mr. Tregancy a very 
nice young man ? " persisted Ellen ; " there, 
confess, Annie, and never mind Mr. Farley; 
he is a married man, and Mr. Tregancy's bro- 
ther-in-law." 

"I hear nothing but the name of Mr. 
Tregancy from father, mother, friends," said 
Annie, with a little frown ; " I do not wish to 
hear his name so often, or so often coupled 
with his praises; and," in a lower tone of voice, 
"I hope he does not come to Wheatsheaf Villa 
to see me, for he is the last man I should 
think of marrying." 

s 2 
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" Ah ! but when the mother is on the side 
of the enemy — " 

" No," said Annie, with a touch of her old 
firmness. 

"Truly?" 

" Truly." 

" Why, I remember when the mother was 
against — " 

"Hush!" with a glance at me; "if my 
mother were against any one I loved and did 
not approve of him or his prospects, I should 
resign him for her sake." 

" But for his sake — ^the resigned one?" said 
Ellen. 

" I would be firm enough, obstinate enough," 
with a smile, " to die an old maid ! " 

The conversation becoming too confidential, 
I drew back, and feigned to be interested in a 
fine standard rose on my left hand. It struck 
me that Annie Tackeridge had wished me to 
hear her last assertion — ^had hoped, perhaps, 
that I was still Frank Esden's friend, and that 
Frank might listen to the story fi-om my lips 
some day, and learn a lesson from it. .1 felt 
that Frank would have been happier, steadier. 
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had he heard her that morning ; had he heard 
her years ago — ^before they quarrelled and went 
their separate ways. 

Still reflecting, when a smart servant maid 
came tripping down the garden. Mrs. Tack- 
eridge's voice addressing her, woke me from 
my reverie over the rose tree. 

" What is it, Fanny ? " 

" Mr. Tregancy, if you please, ma'am." 

"Oh ! dear me," ejaculated Mrs. Tackeridge, 
with a glance at the pale countenance of my 
wife. 

Rhoda, murmuring a few words of apology, 
abandoned Mrs. Tackeridge and came flying 
towards me. 

" Philip, dear, what shall we do ?" she asked. 

"What is there left to do, but face him?" 

"Do you wish me to go away without 
seeing him, Philip ? " 

" Do you wish to go ?" 

" If we are to be still divided it is better 
policy." 

"If to be friends with your brother will 
make you happier, I will do my best to bring 
about a reconciliation, Rhoda," said I ; " to- 
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day may be the turning point in life for good 
or evil — and our future peace may rest upon 
the step we take." 

^^ We will not take it rashly, Philip," she 
answered, " it requires consideration. I have 
beeto never happy with him, and his aflfection 
for me has long since died away, — ^but remem- 
ber that he is my brother, the only tie which 
reminds me of an early home ! " 

I hesitated. John Tregancy might still 
be opposed to his sister and her husband, and 
I knew too well how his contumelious manner 
would aflfect one so sensitive as Rhoda. 

Mrs. Tackeridge was embarrassed, she looked 
at Rhoda again, but Rhoda was seeking counsel 
of me — she looked towards Ellen Barchard, 
and Ellen, by a glance, decided it. 

^^ Fanny, will you ask Mr. Tregancy to be 
kind enough to step this way," said Mrs. Tack- 
eridge; then turning to my wife, " Mrs. Farley, 
I hope I am not doing wrong, but if I can 
be the means of bringing you together, it will 
perhaps relieve your mind." 

" Thank you," said Rhoda, her hands fas- 
tening on my arm ; "if Mr. Tregancy oflfer to 
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forget the past I am his sister and will forget 
also. If his pride be too high, he will see no 
humility in me." 

" Here be comes," said Ellen. 

Through the glass-doors of the room which 
we had recently quitted came John Tregancy. 
Ignorant of the friends or enemies who were 
waiting to receive him in Mr. Tackeridge's 
pleasant garden, he came lightly down the 
steps. When he was halfway towards us he 
raised his head, looked, changed color, stopped 
— then came on again. 

Ellen, anxious to play the part of peace- 
maker, conscious, perhaps, that Mrs. Tack- 
eridge would do it less gracefully, or that I 
might forestall her and mar all, broke away 
from Annie's arm and advanced to meet him. 

Mr. Tregancy's hat was raised and I saw 
Black Jack change color a second time as she 
extended her hand towards him. 

" Miss Barchard," said he, '' this is an unex- 
pected pleasure." 

" I trust I may say I have another unex- 
pected pleasure in store for you, Mr. Tre- 
gancy," replied Ellen. 
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Tregancy looked from me to Rhoda, shifted 
his dark eyes to Annie, glanced at Mr. and 
Mrs. Tackeridge, met the full gaze of Ellen, 
bit his lip, and stood perplexed. 

John Tregancy was a good hater, one who 
in his heart never forgave ; I believe had he 
met Rhoda and me in any other place, had he 
been less surrounded by those in whose favor 
he was trying to ingratiate himself, had his 
new love, Annie, been away, or had his old love, 
Ellen, not stood before him seeking to read his 
determination on his dark features, he would 
have given way to one of his outbursts of pas- 
sion and refused that reconciliation which 
every one, save myself, seemed eager to bring 
round. Every one but me on whom a fore- 
boding rested that ill would come of it. 

"Mr. Tregancy parted in anger with an 
only sister, I have heard," began Ellen, 
earnestly ; " sister and brother are such holy 
names, and express so much aflfection, that for 
one to stand against the other, and repel the 
other with angry word and look, is most un- 
natural. A chance meeting has brought to- 
gether that brother and sister — ^if they part 
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as they have met, without a word or sign, 
it will speak ill for both their hearts ! " 

" Miss Barchard flatters me by her interest 
in a family dispute," said Tregancy, bowing, 
" I am — " here he swallowed something very 
indigestible, " quite willing to show my best 
friends that as I look upon the past as irrevo- 
cable, so I am not childish and absurd enough 
to bear enmity for what took place in it. Still 
I am curious to hear Mrs. Farley's opinion on 
the subject — ^my sister was not lacking in a 
will of her own, or an expression of it once 
upon a time," his old brotherly curl of the lip, 
•^ and before I make a pretty stage-scene by 
falling on my knees at everybody's feet, I am 
desirous of learning Mrs. Farley's wishes." 

Rhoda left my side, and went with both 
hands extended to her brother. 

" John, we have had many quarrels together 
in our life, shall we witness here the end of 
aU disputes, and be brother and sister, — true 
brother and sister — from this day forth ? It 
only requires a little of my brother's love to 
make me very happy — ^happy as heart can 
wish for!" 
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John Tregancy took her hands in his and 
received her kiss of peace. 

" Henceforth I will leave Mrs. Farley's tem- 
pers to her husband's care," laughed he. 

"Ha, ha!" chuckled Mr. Tackeridge, "a 
smart joke that. Just like Mr. Tregancy, ha ! 
ha! ha!" 

" And that husband," said Rhoda, retaining 
her brother's hands and drawing him towards 
me, "must be my brother's friend again— you 
were friends once, recollect." 

" Friends once," echoed Tregancy, " a long 
while ago, at school, eh, Mr. Farley ? " 

" We were rivals there." 

" We have been always rivals, snatching at 
each other's prizes as we journeyed on in 
life." 

" Was I a prize for which you strove, John?" 
asked Rhoda. 

" I strove to keep you from becoming Mr. 
Farley's reward of merit, at least," said Tre- 
gancy, with a laugh, " but Phil. Farley stole a 
march upon me. Well, it was a fair fight, and 
though I was savage enough when I came 
home that birthday morning of mine, still I 
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should have done the same in Farley's place 
and — ^there's an end of it." 

He offered his hand^ and I placed mine 
within it. He grasped my hand hard, but it 
was with no fiiendly pressure; it resembled 
more an attempt to give a little pain. It re- 
minded me too of a schoolboy trick of his — 
the crushing of delicate juvenile fingers in his 
iron palm, an operation which invariably con- 
cluded with a burst of indignant tears. 

" There's an end of it," repeated Tregancy, 
" and now," passing his arm through mine as 
we advanced towards the house, "let the 
ladies and Mr. Tackeridge lead the way, and 
tell me how you are getting on, Farley, what 
you are doing, or what you intend to do ? " 

"Getting on very well, thank you, Tre- 
gancy," said I, " and intend to get on better ; 
I think of becoming my uncle Barchard's 
partner — ^but you have heard that, I pre- 
sume." 

" From whom was I to receive the import- 
ant news ? " 

" Frank Esden is aware of it." 

" Oh ! I have not seen Frank Esden lately. 
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He's a good sort of fellow, but his moral fits and 
starts never agreed with me — besides I am not 
very firm in my Mendships — ^never was, you 
know?" 

" A lover of change still ? " 

"Yes." 

" Given up legerdemain, I suppose?" 

"Ha! ha! — Vauclose the professor you 
mean — I did not understand your satirical 
allusion at first. Yes, I have abandoned that 
study, and so has the Wizard. He has taken 
to the stage again — ^flourishing somewhere in 
the provinces as a bran new American tra- 
gedian." 

" And has John Tregancy given up all his 
old fi'iends and old habits ? — and does he for 
the sake of change think of playing Bene- 
dict?" 

Tregancy fi'owned. 

" Like an old friend of mine with whom I 
thought I was at enmity for ever, I am very 
sly on that point, and keep my intentions in 
the shade." 

Tregancy and I were rather sharp on each 
other, for all our renewed intimacy. When I 
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looked him in the face I detected in the dark 
eyes a flashing, which was not new to me. 
But I was not afraid of him or his taunts. 
My temper had grown hardened the last few 
weeks, and that day in particular I felt myself 
his match. 

" Are you sure Mrs. Tackeridge helps to 
keep those intentions in the shade too, Tre- 
gancy?" 

"Oh, that old magpie!" said he; "well, 
perhaps not. If the daughter were as gracious 
as the mother, I should take wing and away. 
But her very coldness spurs me on — she does 
not want me here, and her parents do — oppo- 
sition se'ts my blood boiling and so I call here 
rather often." 

" Flattering to Annie Tackeridge." 

" Oh ! I like the girl — I always did for that 
matter, and no one shall have her but myself 
if I can help it, unless — ^but here am I making 
you my confidant, you, whom I cursed heartily 
the last time I saw you. Do you know I took 
an oath that morning to be even with you some 
day?" 

" I do not doubt it." 
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" Ah ! you know my character by this time 
— I must confess there's many a greater fool 
than the gentleman with whom I have the 
honor to be walkmg arm-in-arm." 
" Thank you for the compliment." 
^' Don't mention it I beg. And to speak 
candidly I do not despair of being even with you 

yet." 

" Never despair," said I, quietly. 

" It is a bad practice to put your enemy on 
his guard, but that's a habit of mine, and 
makes it fairer fighting," said he ; "I hope I 
do not frighten you." 

"Not at all." 

"Once more down this walk whilst the 
ladies are settling in their seats and congratu- 
lating Miss Barchard on the excellent style in 
which she has played the part of peacemaker." 

We wheeled round again. 

" Miss Barchard," continued he, " is staying 
here, I presume?" 

" No ; she is a visitor at my house." 

" That's news to me." 

For an instant he passed his hand before his 
face. 
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" And how do Mrs. Farley and Miss Bar- 
chard agree?" 

" Oh ! they are the best of friends." 

" May I ask another question ?" 

" Certainly." 

" It is a rude one." 

'^ Say on — I can excuse it." 

"How do Mr. and Mrs. Farley agree?" 

" They are the best of friends too." 

" Ah ! then Mrs. Farley has it all her own 
way — ^nothing to cavil at — ^nothing of which 
to be jealous." 

"You think her of a jealous disposition, 
Tregancy ? " 

"/ never thought her right in her head, 
myself," replied he ; "that was one of my great 
objections to her becoming your wife. Jealous, 
man! — wait till the train is once lighted, there 
will be no stopping it till the mine explodes." 

"You draw a promising picture of my 
ftiture felicity." 

" You married for a fortune, not for felicity, 
Farley," said he ;" he is a lucky fellow who 
gets the last into the bargain when he aimed 
only at the first." 
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" Your sister gave me credit for a less sordid 
motive when I sought her hand," I answered, 
" but John Tregancy is unbelieving." 

" John Tregancy does not believe in impos- 
sibilities." 

" I do not understand you." 

" Let me suppose a case — I believe," gri- 
ping my arm, "that it is impossible for a 
young man to fall in love with a woman older 
than himself, a woman whose personal attrac- 
tions are few too, when that young man has a 
cousin whom he sees very often, a cousin, 
young, beautiful, and amiable." 

He scorched me with a hot iron — I felt the 
blood burning in my face and I knew he saw 
the guilty witness there. Still I rallied. 

" If you speak of Miss Barchard, Tregancy, 
she was almost a sister to me, and a man 
seldom falls in love with one whom he has been 
brought up to regard in the light of a near 
and dear relation." 

" Not a man, perhaps — ^but you are not yet 
one-and-twenty . " 

"Ah! you plume yourself on the few 
months' start you have got of me," said I, 
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" and so talk like a man of the world. Besides, 
it is not fair for you to judge, Tregancy ; you 
saw my cousin Ellen with partial eyes, and 
magnified her beauty and her goodness — 
perhaps not her goodness — you cannot magnify 
that — ^till you thought all who looked upon 
her loved her." 

Tregancy's turn to color. 
"So she has told you everything. Well, 
well, well, I was foolish to expose myself to 
the pain of defeat, but I never was a prudent 
man when the humor seized me. Besides, I 
was afraid of your opportunities of cutting me 
out, and so struck at the iron before it was hot 
enough. Too great a hurry — too great a 
hurry ! '^ 

"You were mistaken in my motives, you 
see, Tregancy." 

" As I was unfortunate in my pursuit— eh? 
Well, I have made up my mind, Farley — I con- 
fide in your honor, brother-in-law! — to win 
Annie Tackeridge for a wife, although I have 
an idea of some foolish love affair of her's 
standing in my way. I will be sure and certain 
this time before I place my heart and fortune," 
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how he sneered at the words! "at her 
feet." 

" So then you are really attached to Miss 
Tackeridge ? " 

" Yes — I say yes — Mvho doubts it ? " 

" I am glad to hear that the wild oats are 
sown at last, and John Tregancy thinks of so- 
bering down." 

" I shall never sober down — ^it's not in my 
nature, but I shall marry if," with a laugh, 
" it's only for the sake of making somebody 
miserable. I am partial to victims — ask Rhoda 
what a life I led her." 

" You are a strange man." 

"I prefer being singular, people think a 
great deal more of you. And as for 
marrying — I don't much care who is to be 
the happy bride, or how I lose caste by wedding 
a baker's daughter." 

" You are ungenerous." 

" My sister married a baker's son you know 
— all in the bread and flour line, the Tre- 
gancys." 

I let him sneer on ; his taunts did not deeply 
affect me, and I could laugh at his vain at- 
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tempts to wound my pride, knowing that I had 
won the game at which he had tried so hard 
to thwart me. More, I kept back one or two 
stinging replies that might have disturbed 
John Tregancy's equanimity, for the sake of 
his sister, whose heart was so light now her 
brother had shaken hands and cried * Peace.' 
Let it never be said that I sought to create 
fresh divisions on the first day of the reunion. 

Tregancy's manner was no index to his 
thoughts or real intentions — ^he was a mystery 
at school, he would remain so to the last day 
of his life. If I had been sufficiently inter- 
ested, I could have found food for speculation 
in his half-confidence, varied by his sudden acri- 
monious attacks, in his exhibition of friendship, 
hatred and indifference in one breath, but the 
day before Ellen's departure my mind was too 
pre-occupied and busy. 

When we rejoined the rest of the party, 
Tregancy took a seat by the side of Miss 
Tackeridge and paid no more attention to his 
sister. Annie Tackeridge did not appear com- 
plimented by his notice, was at times rather 
embarrassed at meeting Ehoda's eyes — sad, 
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earnest eyes they were too — ^fixed upon Mr. 
Tregancy and herself. 

Brother and sister parted the best of Mends, 
and the brothers-in-law shook hands affection- 
ately. Annie Tackeridge and Ellen made one 
or two promises for the ensuing week, and 
John Tregancy thanked his sister for an invi- 
tation to dinner that same day, and half pro- 
mised to accept it. 

'' I hope he will come," said Rhoda, as we 
drove away; "something tells me we shall 
always be good friends now, never quarrel 
again, or be cast adrift on the waters of trouble; 
I hope he will come.'' 

Poor Rhoda ! did she know what she was 
hoping for in the warmth of her heart ? Hope 
is a mirage. Well for us all that Hope is often 
illusive, although Hope drawn by Fancy has 
the face of an Angel. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

PEACE-BREAKING. 

Reality followed hope for once, and John 
Tregancy came to dinner. No prodigal son 
returning to the home he had left desolate, or 
the hearts he had broken, could have been 
made more welcome. 

Everything was forgotten — all the remem- 
brances that had sunk so deeply were hidden, 
John Tregancy was a hero. Rhoda was a 
woman whose manner at times was inclined to 
verge on the extravagant, and the earlier 
portion of that evening witnessed small bounds 
to her delight ; even her brother, pretty well 
acquainted with her idiosyncrasies, was sur- 
prised at the warmth of his reception. Flat- 
tered by that reception, he left off being satirical 
and rude — I believed at first he had come 
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for no other purpose — and was the best of 
company, and the most attentive of gentlemen 
to his sister and my cousin. 

After dinner there followed a musical 
evening, and as I knew little of opera morceaux, 
and cared less about them, I left the three 
to discuss the merits of their favorite com- 
posers, and sat isolated in the back-ground ; 
and, by the way, few things isolate a man 
more than for the company in which he is 
placed to discourse on a subject of which he 
knows nothing. I sat, half-listening, half- 
observing; I was never a good talker, was 
always content to sit still and hear others, 
watch the game of life over the shoulders of 
the players, and that night, m particular, I 
found it somewhat a relief to be excluded 
from my share in the general conversation. 

Music was so great a passion with my wife, 
that for the time whilst the spell lasted she could 
forget everything that was passing in the world 
at her side. Music had been her reftige and 
her consolation in days when she was less 
happy, and she still clung to it, and valued it 
at more than its just worth. Therefore, it was 
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natural that Ellen should be the first to notice 
my abstraction, and endeavor to rouse me 
fi-om it by coming towards me, and sitting by 
my side. 

Ehoda was playing a lengthy, complicated 
piece of Mendelssohn's, and her brother sat near 
her, observing everything, glancing at the 
music, at Khoda, at her long fingers rapidly 
flitting over the keys, watching, with his 
restless black eyes, each movement of Ellen, 
after she had changed her place, and was 
sitting near me. 

" Rhoda is an accomplished pianist, Philip ?" 
she remarked. 

" I believe she is. I am no judge myself.'^ 

"We have been quite selfish the last two 
hours, cousin, in discussing the subject of 
music, — nothing but music, and you care so 
little concerning it." 

" I have not made a study of it, Ellen — 
still I am fojid of it — fond of listening 
to it." 

"I wonder you do not take lessons of 
Rhoda — you have plenty of time on your 
hands, cousin." 
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" A miller at the piano-forte, Ellen. What 
would they say on Mark Lane ? " 

She laughed. What a soft musical laugh 
she had. Its tones always sank to my heart, 
and vibrated there. How dangerous it was 
to sit by her side, and how glad I ought to have 
been that she was going away to-morrow ! 

" I have done one action for which I have 
a right to commend myself during my stay 
here, Philip,'' said Ellen, "I have made 
Rhoda and her brother friends again.'' 

"You cannot be sure that that action is 
deserving commendation, being ignorant what 
may follow it some day.'' 

" How gloomy you have got lately, Philip. 
You are full of forebodings." 

" I know John Tregahcy." 

" And do you think I have no knowledge 
of his character?" she asked, in a strange 
suppressed voice. 

" I am certain you have not." 

" I know him too well — too well ! Better 
than ever you will, Philip; better than he 
does himself." 

I started ; the words were not uttered in 
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her usual tone of voice ; I looked full in her 
face, and that face was, for one fleeting 
moment, scarlet. I felt a dagger strike me. 

" Ellen ! '' said I. 

" Hush ! I am very foolish to pretend to 
be a judge of character,'' she said ; " but your 
firm assertion vexed me, and I could not refi'ain 
from a slight demonstration of temper. You 
see your cousin is not so amiable as you 
imagined her to be." 

I did not answer ; I was thinking, wander- 
ing in dream-land. What did it all mean ? was 
there a reason for that agitation which had not 
yet subsided ? What was John Tregancy to my 
cousin? He had proposed a year ago, and 
been rejected, therefore it was not love ; no, 
no, it could not be love for that strange 
enigma of a man who was still sitting opposite 
and watching us. 

The music suddenly ceased, Rhoda had 
shifted her position on the music-stool, and 
was looking in our direction. Her quick eyes 
had detected Ellen's unusual manner also, for 
she said — 

"What is the matter?" 
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"With whom?" asked EUen. 

" With you— with Philip ?" 

" Very little the matter, Mrs. Farley," said 
Ellen, recovering herself, " your husband has 
just flatly contradicted a lady-cousin of his ; 
but she has got over the affront, and forgiven 
him." 

" It is well Mr. Farley is a married man. 
Miss Barchard," said Tregancy, spitefully, 
"or that little sudden quarrel would have 
looked suspicious." 

Rhoda was curious and doubtful, as well 
she might be; but she forced a smile, and 
said — 

" You have got tired of my symphony, so 
I will not finish it. Now John, I hope you 
remember some of your old pieces." 

Tregancy exchanged places with my wife, 
and Ellen crossed back to her seat by Rhoda's 
side. Tregancy played a short brilliant piece 
at double-quick time ; he was evidently 
anxious to get to the end of it, and then he 
was pressing my cousin for a song. 

When the evening was late, by some chance, 
possibly by a stroke of ingenuity, Tregancy 
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had got to Ellen's side, and left his sister to 
the attention of her husband. Ellen and Tre- 
gancy were conversing on a common-place 
topic enough, but it had become my turn to 
watch. I saw how silently — almost breath- 
lessly — Tregancy listened to her words, with 

what respect he addressed her, how fervently 
he glanced at her when she was looking in 
another direction, or speaking a word or two 
across to Rhoda ; and I thought if they were, 
after all, to be married, if Ellen had really loved 
him at the time of his rejection, and would 
not answer ^ No,' again, if he were to whisper, 
for the second time, a story of the heart ! I 
thought, too, how awful it would be, and 
what a life of sorrow and wrong she would 
choose for herself ; and thinking thus my brain 
began to burn, and a new-bom hatred of Tre- 
gancy to add its fuel to the flame within 
my breast. 

" Is Ellen Barchard to win my brother 
John from the pretty daughter of Mr. Tack- 
eridge, Philip?" asked Ehoda, after a long 
silence. 

'^ God forbid!" 
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^^ She might make him steady — ^with her at 
his side he might begin a new life." 

" Always a dreamer, Rhoda," said I testily. 

^^ John has altered lately. I do not give 
up all hope of him now, Philip ; oh ! if Ellen 
were but to love him, and marry him !" 

"All this supposition on the strength of 
yonder trifling conversation," said I ; " rest 
assured, Rhoda, that Ellen Barchard will 
never marry John Tregancy. I would not 
stand by and see her sacrificed." 

" You are very interested in your cousin," 
said Rhoda, sharply ; "it is well that I have 
promised not to be jealous again, for you are 
not slow to give me cause." 

"Jealous, because I am careful of my 
cousin ? " 

" She can take care of herself." 

"I look upon her as under my charge 
whilst she remains beneath the shelter of this 
roof." 

" You talk as if Ellen were a child." 

" She is a child in ignorance of the world, 
and too pure in thought to guess the evil 
which besets the path of life." 
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" Pray spare me this constant repetition of 
her praises." 

"Is she unworthy praise?" 

" No ! but praise from the lips of the 
husband is not grateful to the ears of the 
wife." 

Rhoda moved her chair nearer to the table, 
and taking up a book that lay thereon, feigned 
to be immediately interested in its contents. 
It was a poor eflfort at composure, for I saw 
her hands shake as they held the volume. At 
any other time I might have reasoned with her, 
sought to calm that slight exhibition of a 
temper over which she exercised — ^had ever 
exercised — so little control ; but that night I 
was scarcely myself. Cold, phlegmatic as I 
was by nature, there was a limit which I could 
pass, and be no longer the man of calculation 
and reflection, and I had thrust the barrier 
aside that night. 

"Rhoda had irritated me, the manner of 
Tregancy towards Ellen Barchard — Ellen 
whom I did not love, had never loved, who I 
was trying so hard to believe had never occu- 
pied a serious thought of mine, irritated me still 
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more, and the strange unaccountable humor 
of Ellen herself added no light weight to the 
burden of perplexity. 

Rhoda, left to her own thoughts, did not cool 
down ; she had expected me to follow her to 
the table and soothe her by a few words of 
endearment, such as children are soothed by 
when the evil fit is on them, and sullen as a 
child myself, I retained my seat and watched 
Ellen* and Tregancy. 

Watching them, I forgot my wife, and was 
but recalled to her existence by the sudden 
closing of the drawing-room door. Ellen 
looked up. 

"Where is Mrs. Farley?" 

" I do not know — I think she has just left 
the room." 

"What, Farley, have you been asleep?" 
asked Tregancy. 

" No, wide awake, I assure you !'' answered 
I ; " shall I go and see for Mrs. Farley." 

" No, no," said Ellen, quickly, " I am going, 
I wish to speak to her — excuse me." 

Ellen darted from the room, leaving me and 
black Jack tSte-a-tSte. 
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The conversation which succeeded the de- 
parture of the ladies was not brilliant or well- 
sustained. Tregancy, for once in his life, was 
meditative, despite his attempt to be ironical 
and epigrammatic. I knew he was thinking 
of Ellen, and careless of what he was saying 
tp me, and I saw more that night of Tre- 
gancy's heart than I had ever seen before, 
than I ever beheld afterwards. 

Five minutes — ten minutes passed, and 
neither Mrs. Farley nor Ellen made her re- 
appearance. 

"I say, Farley," asked Tregancy, rousing 
from that reverie which he thought he had 
concealed with his small talk, "have the 
ladies deserted us?" 

" They may be strolling round the garden." 

"What, by moonlight?" observed he; "how 
very romantic ! " 

The drawing-room extended the whole 
length of the house, and there was a window 
at the back which looked upon the garden. 
Tregancy drew the blind aside, and peered 
out. 

" I see no one." 
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"They will return presently. You seem 
anxious for the ladies, friend — ^I remember 
the time when Tregancy would have been 
thankful to see the door close on the skirt of 
the last fair one." 

" True. And as for the fair ones, why I 
hope they will not return till I have smoked 
out my cigar on this delightful balcony." 

He drew a cigar case from his pocket. 

"Can I oflFer you a weed — a choice one?'' 

" No, thank you. I do not smoke." 

"Rhoda cannot blame me if I sit here," 
taking his place on the low stone-work that 
stretched before the window, "for polluting 
her window-curtains with the flavor of my 
Havannah, can she?" 

" Certainly not." 

A fusee flickered a moment, was applied to 
the end of a cigar, and then John Tregancy 
was taking his ease in the moonlight. 

" I cannot ask you to join me, Farley, for 
there's hardly room for two to be comfortable, 
unless they be of the Romeo and Juliet 
species, and Juliet has no objection to Romeo's 
arm round her waist." 
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"Don't mention it, I am not partial to 
night-air, and am perfectly content to sit 
here till you have finished your cigar.'' 

" I wonder you do not have a flight of steps 
from this window to the garden, in order to 
match the flight on the opposite side." 

" It would be more uniform." 

A long pause, then Tregancy spoke again. 

" I suppose you drop into the garden some- 
times, Farley. Do you remember how we used 
to drop over the wall at school ? — this is not 
more than eight feet to the ground, I take it." 

" Scarcely that." 

Another long pause. I was too ill-tempered 
to help to sustain the conversation, so Tre- 
gancy had all the work to himself. 

" What a beautifal moonlight night it is." 

" Yes." 

" I hope the breeze does not interfere with 
Ehoda's wax candles, inside there." 

" No, I think not." 

A long pause — so long, accompanied by so 
perfect a stillness that I began to raise my 
head and look more keenly round me. In the 
position I had assumed the window-curtains 
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screened Tregancy from me, but becoming 
suspicious of his movements, I rose, walked 
to the table, and took up the book which 
Rhoda had lately set aside. 

" Have you read Dickens' last?" 

No answer — ^Tregancy was gone ! I ran to 
the open window and looked over the balcony 
into the moonlit garden. From my post of 
observation I could trace the winding of the 
paths towards the river, and my jealous eyes 
saw rapidly advancing up the centre-walk the 
gracefiil figure of my cousin Ellen ; I glanced 
round for Tregancy, and I saw him emerge 
from the shadow of some lilac shrubs, and 
come hurrymg over lawn and flower-bed in 
his eagerness to intercept her. I ground my 
teeth with rage, I clenched my fist and beat 
it on the stone-work. What did all this dumb- 
show and masking presage ? 

Ellen was fleet of foot, but Tregancy's fear 
of losing her added wings to his pursuit, and 
his hand was on her arm as she reached the 
first step leading to the parlor. 

" Mr. Tregancy," said Ellen, haughtily, " I 
do not understand this conduct." 
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'^Pardon me, but you ran," said he, ^'and — 
and — I wished to speak a few words to you." 

^* Surely Mr. Tregancy might have waited 
till I had joined him in the drawing-room." 

I was Ustenmg like a coward— I had no 
power to draw back or advance, and the 
figures in the garden were both too disturbed 
to think of eaves-droppers. 

**No, I could not have waited — Ellen, 
Miss Barchard, will you hear me for one 
moment ! " he cried. 

'' Not here." 

'*! would not seek it here, were there 
another place to ask you but one question. 
You shall not go," he added fiercely, ^'till you 
have answered it." 

" Well, sm" 

Ellen made no second effort to fly. She 
stood looking at his agitated face — a ghastly 
face it was in the moonlight — and waited 
calmly for the question. 

** Twelve months ago I told you that you 
were my only hope — that only you could make 
me a better, steadier man. You turned from 
me, saying I was too great a slave to my own 
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passions to be ruled by Ellen Barchard, or 
any living being — ^you refused me ! " 

"This is recapitulation — I am waiting for 
Mr. Tregancy's question/' said Ellen, in a 
voice less firm. 

" The year has not seen my love die away ; 
it is more strong, more violent, it consumes 
me like a fire. Will you, Ellen, have mercy ?" 

"I thought this painfiil subject had been 
concluded for ever." 

" Will you say nothing in reply?" 

" Nothing, save that I hope Mr. Tregancy 
does not require me to utter my fixed determi- 
nation again. A determination," she added, 
after a struggle with her voice, "to marry no 
man who cannot control himself and his pas- 
sions, no man who is dishonorable enough to 
talk of love to one girl, whilst in pursuit of 
another." 

" If you mean Miss Tackeridge, I — " 

" I trust Mr. Tregancy will be content with 
my answer. I have no other — I never shall 
have — ^to offer him. Suffer me to pass, sir." 

Tregancy drew back, and I drew back also 
in the shadow of the curtains. Ellen went 
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up the steps into the house, and Tregancy 
turned on his heel and marched quickly down 
the gravel-path, towards the river. I entered 
the room — the empty deserted drawing-room, 
and sat down with my head between my hot 
hands, to meditate over all that passed. 

" She does not love him ; how cold and 
scornful she was, — ^how he shrank back like an 
evil spirit before an angel of light ! how dare 
he, Tregancy, insult my cousin, in my own 
house ? " 

Tregancy came clambering over the balcony 
again. 

" No ladies yet, Phil. Farley. Why, where 
the deuce have they got to ! '' 

I started. Had he been playing a part, 
feigning emotion and the agony of a mis- 
placed love to Ellen, or was he looking through 
the curtains with a mask on? A second 
glance assured me he was playing a part to 
me; and acting so well, as only John Tre- 
gancy could act, that had I not possessed the 
key to the riddle, I might have been easily 
deceived. But I saw the gaiety of tone was 
too labored, and the voice too closely resembled 
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that which I had heard outside in the gar- 
den. I could have pitied him had I been 
less jealous of his attempt to win the heart of 
EUen. 

^^Have you been for a stroll round the 
grounds?" I asked. 

"Yes, taken romantic," he replied; "I see 
the Thames woos the flowers at the end of 
your garden, Farley. Quite an elysium for 
the loving couple who own the estate." 

" It is a pretty place," said I, not heeding 
the scoff. 

" I think I will come in now my cigar's burnt 
out," said he, entering the room and yawning. 
" Heigho ! this is slow work after the supper- 
rooms in the Haymarket, eh? Do you re- 
member that night, Farley, when we carried 
away Frank Esden? How indignant his 
brother was lest we should lead the poor sheep 
from the beaten track, ha, ha! Pass that 
decanter of sherry." 

He drank a couple of glasses of wine in 
succession, leaned back in his chair, and began 
to hum a song. Whilst thus occupied, the 
door opened, and Rhoda reappeared. 
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" Oh ! here you are," said Tregancy, look- 
ing round ; "I don't call this etiquette, Mrs. 
Farley, unless it's Hammersmith etiquette, 
and peculiar to the locality." 

" You will excuse me, John, I hope." 

" Oh ! brothers do not look for ceremony. 
Where is Miss Barchard ? " 

"She complains of a headache — I am 
afraid she will not return to-night." 

" Nasty things, headaches," said Tregancy, 
filling his glass for the third time ; " you used 
to be troubled with headaches a great deal, 
Ehoda. Have you got over that weakness ? " 

"I thought I had, but to-night has un- 
deceived me." 

"What! another headache! Oh! this 
Hammersmith ought to be indicted for a 
nuisance — ^it's giving everybody headaches!" 

" Ellen did not complain of illness before I 
left the room," said Rhoda. "It is very 
strange." 

" Ladies are strange beings," commented 
her brother, "they puzzle the best of us, 
— ^puzzle each other, and that is a marvel." 

Tregancy rose. 
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" Going John !" exclaimed Rhoda. 

"Past nine/' looking at his watch, "and 
time was made for slaves." 

" Then Mr. Tregancy can afford to laugh at 
time," said Rhoda. 

"No." 

" He is no slave to it." 

"I have been a slave to a shadow," he 
cried, with a wild fire in his eye, " and the 
shadow has vanished into air, and yet not left 
me free ! " 

"John!" said Rhoda, alarmed. 

" That's a little piece of acting I learned of 
Mr. Vauclose," said Tregancy, with a short 
laugh ; " don't you think I do it well ?" 

" I thought you were in earnest." 

" I am never in earnest, Mrs. Farley," said 
he, " always acting, always thinking of some- 
thing foreign to the present subject, always 
brooding on real injuries, or making false ones 
out of fancy. Vauclose tells me I am half 
mad sometimes. What do you think, Rhoda ?" 

"I think this Vauclose — this man with 
whom I hoped you had long ago dissolved 
connection — ^takes strange liberties." 
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"The Tregancys, some generations back, 
used to have some trouble to keep their brains 
in the right place, I have heard my father 
say," said he ; "I hope I shan't, for I hate 
strait jackets. So you object to my dear and 
valued friend, Vauclose ? " 

" Yes." 

" His name is Effingham, now — Effingham 
from the United States. Surely, that name 
will make you admire him more?" 

Rhoda shook her head. 

"He tells me I should make a wonderful 
sensation on the stage. I daresay I shall try 
it when I run short of money — ^if it be only 
for the novelty of the thing. What part do 
you think would suit me, Farley ? " 

" I do not know — I am not well up in stage 
matters," I answered, carelessly. 

" Macbeth, now, or lago ? Ah ! that's a 
character I might shine in ; lago, to Vauclose's 
Othello ; he plays Othello infernally bad, 
though, and would gag all my crack speeches. 
But time, time — how I am prating here." 

"When shall we see you again, John?" 

"Sooner than you wish, perhaps; for I 
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have nothing to do, and, as the phrase runs, 
nobody to help me." 

" I am afraid you spend the greater part of 
your time at Wheatsheaf Villa, Brixton," said 
Rhoda ; " the attraction is strong there, I am 
sure." 

"Are you quite sure, madam?" he replied; 
" well, well ! one must marry some day, and 
sober down. Just imagine Black Jack, a 
model husband, with no latch-key in his 
pocket, and no loose thoughts in his head. 
Black Jack with a wife at his elbow, and a 
baby on his knee. There's a picture ! Good 
night, Rhoda." 

"You will come soon." 

" To be sure I will." 

When he had departed, and Rhoda and I 
were sitting together in the drawing-room, my 
wife said — 

" What high spirits John was in to-night." 

"Forced — ^forced!" 

Rhoda's eyes flashed. 

" Forced or not, I cannot say the same for 
Mr. Farley's. He was never more strange, 
more dull, or more insulting to my brother." 
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"Insulting! — I would not insult a dog 
under my own roof." 

" Insulting by your silence, by your mono- 
syllables." 

" Ton mistake, Rhoda." 

" Did you make one effort to show that he 
was welcome ? " 

"He was not welcome to me — ^he is my 
enemy, and yours. I feel convinced that 
you and I will have proof of that some 
day." 

"Philip, you are not yourself to-night," 
said she, more gently ; " something has dis- 
turbed you — ^you do not mean what you 
say." 

"I do," I answered, "but I hope I may 
be wrong." 

" You wiU be." 

"Have you seen Ellen?" 

"Yes," replied Rhoda, "she was ill, and 
very agitated — ^what does that mean too ? I 
am sure you know ! " 

"Did Ellen offer no explanation?" 

" She will tell me all to-morrow." 

" Let us wait till the morrow then, Rhoda." 
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"No!" with an impatient stamp of hef 
foot. 

" Do you require an explanation from me, 
Mrs. Farley ? " I asked, with some surprise. 

" From whom have I a greater right to ask 
it?" 

" It is Ellen's secret.'' 

"It is yours also — it is a secret between 
you both, and I must know it." 

"You mistake, it is no secret of mine, 
neither does it affect me." 

" Will you tell me," said she, snatching up 
a piece of music, and rolling it tightly in her 
hands. 

" If you wish it." 

" I am waiting very patiently." 

" The secret — if it be a secret — ^lies between 
my cousin and your brother, I have no share 
in it, Mrs. Farley." 

She gave a sigh of relief, as though a heavy 
weight were taken off her heart. 

"You said I was reserved, insulting, to 
your brother, to-night," I continued; "no 
wonder, Rhoda, for I have had a struggle with 
myself to refrain from demanding my expla- 
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nation, too. Your brother proposed to my 
cousin a year ago ; he had his answer then, 
and it should have been sufficient for a gentle- 
man." 

" Go on,'' said Rhoda, impatiently. 

" To-night, in your absence, seeing Ellen in 
the garden, whither she had gone in search of 
you — ^he followed, stayed her progress, and, 
holding her by the wrist, compelled her 
to l)e again insulted with the offer of his 
love." 

"And she refused him?" 

" Yes." 

" Where were you ?" 

" Listening at that window." 

"Heroic!" 

" Missing your brother suddenly, I had 
drawn the curtains aside to look for him ; — 
when I saw the scene enacting in the garden, 
I kept my place upon the balcony." 

"Why?" 

" I was not aware how far Tregancy might 
be trusted. Ellen Barchard is under my 
care." 

"This does not account for Ellen's agita- 
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tion, previous to my withdrawal from the 
room/' said she, suspiciously. 

^* A link in the same chain ; we were talk- 
ing of your brother." 

" And the very mention of his name affected 
her?" 

" To my surprise, as well as yours." 

"She has spoken of him before, calmly 
enough. She cannot love him." 

" She hates him." 

" I am sorry for it." 

" And I am glad. Better in her grave than 
the wife of John Tregancy." 

"How do you know she hates him?" said 
Rhoda, imperatively, " are you in her confi- 
dence ? " 

" No." 

" You must know something more — she has 
spoken of him to you at some time or other — 
has she not ? " 

"Her manner to-night was sufficient to 
prove her strong objection to your brother." 

"You study this girl — you watch her, 
Philip," said she, with quivering lips; "her 
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name is always ringing in my ears, coupled 
with your laudations." 

" She is my cousin.'' 

"Cousin!" said Rhoda, bitterly, "is that 
the excuse for all the interest you exhibit, the 
interest you vainly try to hide. It is well she 
leaves to-morrow ! " 

"If she be the cause of Mrs. Farley's 
present temper, it is well she leaves indeed." 

"The contrast between the wife and cousin, 
is too striking. The cousin is beautiful; 
the wife is old and ugly. Comparisons, 
they say, are odious — I should have known 
it." 

A strip of music-paper which she had rent 
off in her vehemence, fell fluttering to the 
ground — another strip — and then another. 
She sat facing me, with blazing eyes and 
wildly heaving chest, a prey to the uncon- 
trollable passions of her nature. She sat 
before me a reproach unto myself, for I had 
sworn to love and honor her, and had honored 
but the wealth she brought me. It was no 
self-excuse that I was struggling hard to do 
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my duty, striving to expel the first and 
InJ passica L« .j\^. and forg« 
all, save those promises I made when I took 
her for my wife. There was a shadow of 
truth in her upbraidings, and of that truth I 
was ashamed. If her anger had exceeded 
common bounds, and made a violent woman 
of her, still I knew her nature when she was 
unwedded, for she had warned me of it. Self- 
reproach suddenly cooled me, led me to rise 
from my chair, and take her burning hand in 
mine. 

" Rhoda, this is unworthy of you." 

In all her old quarrels with her brother, 
taunt had replied to taunt, stinging sarcasm 
to bitter reproof, and the fire had burned 
on, without an efibrt to subdue it. My 
method was new to her; she started as I 
touched her, but she made no effort to release 
her hand. 

" Have you so soon forgotten your promise 
of a few nights since," I said; "is this the 
end of the love-story, and have the shadows 
come already between us and the sunshine?" 

" Oh, PhiUp." 
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"Do we date the misery of our life from 
your brother's reconciliation with us ? — ^if so, 
he is indeed our evil genius, bringing doubt 
and discontent to sunder us." 

The red stain on the cheeks and brow slowly 
faded away, the hand in mine pressed hard, 
the tears began to drop. 

" Rhoda, you do not know, you will never 
know what my inner struggles are and what 
I have to war with, but you must be assured 
of one truth or we shall have no happiness 
again." 

"What is it?" she murmured. 

" That the duty of the husband is to honor 
his wife, to make her his first study, and that 
I will do my duty if you help me. I have 
sworn to do it in God's church, and needed 
it a sacrifice of every hope on earth I 
would try to keep my vow. Have I said 
enough ? " 

" More than enough," flinging herself into 
my arms, "more than your wilful wife de- 
serves." 

" There, Rhoda, don't sob so violently." 

" Dear Philip," said she, her arms tightening 
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round me. "You do not fear our future now, 
do you ? " 

I did not answer. 

" You will help me to be a good wife. You 
wiU check me when the evil m ray nature seeks 
to start into the light. Kind words will ever 
tame me, Philip." 

" I may be stem some day. I am of a 
stubborn nature and, like the tree in the fable, 
more inclmed to defy the storm than bow to 
it?" 

" Ah ! but the tree was snapped asunder — 
had it given way a little when the storm was 
at its highest, Philip." 

" Have I not given way a little to-night, 
moralist ? " 

" Yes, and I thank you. Oh," cried Ehoda, 
confidently, " I am sure we shall always be 
very happy, and that these storms will soon — 
perhaps from to-night — cease for ever. You 
do not know how hard I will try to make them 
cease ! " 

Her earnestness affected me. I pressed her 
closer to me, forgetting my troubles, forgetting 
Ellen. The task was becoming still more light 
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— ^I should soon love Khoda with all my 
heart — I should love and honor her till 
death parted us, that was a portion of mj 
marriage vow. 

** And you will let John come to see me ? — 
you will try to be his friend for his sister's 
sake ; we may wean him in time from inuch 
that is evil." 

"Ah! Rhoda, the castle-builder is herself 
again." 

" We are so young a married couple ; 
we have hardly settled down yet, Philip — 
hardly become accustomed to our change in 
life. We shall be more sober and less irritable 
when a few months have gone by — ^when 
perhaps there is another tie to bind our hearts 
together ! " 

She hid her face upon my shoulder and shed 
a few more tears, not bitter ones, but tears 
of joy, of hope — ^the last shower before the 
clouds drifted away and left the blue heaven 
over us. 

Sunshine and cloud, the blue heavens and 
the black, pass in their turn over the wide 
earth, brightening and dimming — so with tiie 
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human heart, now in Ught, now in shadow, as 
the mighty hand of its Ruler touches lightly 
its strings. Weak heart that is pained by the 
darkness and cries out in despair, yet throbs 
not with gratitude when tiie sLight is on it. 
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•an. His lite, he says, is the fairest commentary on his songs, therefore he writes iu 
he charm of the narrative is altogether fresh. It includes a variety of chansons, now first 
rinted, touching closely on the personal history of which they form a part, shrewd sayings, 
nd, as the field of action in life widens, many sketches of contemporaries, and free Judgments 
pon men and thtncrs. There is a fiill appendix to the Memoir, rich in letters hithert<r 
npublished, and iu information which completes the story of B^ranger's life. The book 
liould be read by all.*' — Examiner, 

*' This autobiography presents to us not only an admirable portrait of the great popular 
oeC of France, but an extremely clear picture of the manners of his time. For the under- 
orrent of history, always so interesting and full of instruction— for a delightful picture of 
le poet, and many pleasant side lights thrown upon the principal incidents of the period — 
liis volume will be found as valuable as it is interesting.** — Blackwood's Magaxkne. 

ZEE LIFE OF MARIE BE MEDICIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort of Henrt IV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISS PARDOE, Author of "Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century," &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. Portraits. 

HEMOIRS OF THE BARONESS FOBEREIRCH^ 

Illustrative of the Secret History of the Courts of France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 158. 

" The Baroness d*Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, wife of 
aol I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her facilities for 
btaining information respecting the most private affairs of the principal Courts of Europe, 
Boder her Memoirs unrivalled as a boolc of interesting anecdotes of the royal, noble and 
ther celebrated individuals who flourished on the continent during the latter part of the 
tat century. The volumes form a valuable addition to the personal history of au important 
eriod. They deserve general popularity.** — Daily News, 

.^AINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 

Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Gemmny, and the Netherlands. Edited by 

LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" This book is designed to give to the general public a popular knowledge of the History 
f Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
mong those of their works which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
ith the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of real 
se to the multitude of picture seers. Aa a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
eptionable.'* — Examiner, 
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THE BOOK OF ORDESS OF EinGHTHOOD, AKIH 

DECORATIONS OF HONOUR OF ALL NATIONS ; COMPRISING 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF EACH ORDER, MILITARY, NAVAL 
AND CIVIL; with Listo of the Knights and Companions of each British 
Order. Embslltshsd with Fitb Humdrsd Fao8Imii.b CoLOUMipii 
Illustrations of thb Insignia of thb Various Orders. Editei 
by SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 1 toL royal, 8m, 
handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Jb2. 2s. 

THE OLD COURT SXTBURB; OB, MEMOBIAI£ OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anbcdotical. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8to. 2 Is. elegantly bound. 

"A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the the first line on the fiivt page, fior 
AiU of quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title—' The Old Court Sabori)'.* 
Yery full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that desfgnates the antlnff. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the bestof remembrancers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Stibnrb * la a iiorii ■ 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a lore for the Mii 
kinds of reading." — Examiner, 

"A more agreeable and entertidning book has not been published rine<i Boswell prodvccd 
his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer, 

BEVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; WITH AN EN- 

auiRY into Prison Discipline and Secondary Punishments. By 

GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years GoTernor of the House of 

Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 yoL lOa. 6d. 

*' Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with tiw 
felon, the forger, the lorettCt the vagabond, the murderer; has looked into the darkest, 
sepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief tlte 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is foil 
of novelty hs it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple ; dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic without 
being dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was wise in 
making his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however aecvfat^ 
interest only a few ; but stories of crime, anecdotes uf criminals, may attract all readcri/*' 
-^AtheruBum, 

**This interesting book is full of such illustrations as the narrative of striking cases 
affords, and is indeed as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amusement as to 
instruct aud assist those who are studying the great questions of social reform.'*— J 

" The very interesting work Just published by Capt. Chesterton, entitled ' 
of Prison Life."— Q«ar/er(y Review. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA- 

LACLAVA NURSE. Edited hy JANE WILLIAMS. 2 toU. post 8to., 
with Portraits, 2l8. 

** In this true story of a Welshwoman's life, we fancy, now and then, that we are rtedtog 
fiction by Defoe. The course of events is so natural, yet so unusnal and amusing, the whole 
book, in the quaint breyity of its manner, is so unlike the m^ority of stories and biograplUcs 
now-a-days published, that it is in the truest and best sense of the word a new book, not a 
book like half the books that have been written before it, and half those we are yet destined 
to read. We think we must have said more than enough to send a great many of our readsil 
to this curious and pleasant book."— fa'amtner. 
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HIX^OLLECnONS OF WEST END UFE; WITH 

SKETCHES OP SOCIETY IN PARIS, INDIA, &c. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, 

late 17th Lancen. 2 vols, with Portrait of George IV. 2 Is. 

^ We find In Major Ctaambre's lively sketches a mass of amusing anecdotes relating to 
persons eminent in their day for their position, wit, and political reputation. All Uiat 
rdalte to George IV. will be read with attention and interest."— Jfcsten^rer. 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-Gbnbral op the forces under H.R.H. the Dure of York, 
comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94 ; with an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNEY, Bart. 1 vol royal 
8vo.,with large maps, 14s. bound. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are ttdl of interest. Sir Harry 
Vensey lus performed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all partie* 
concerned in its production."— ilMeiunMn. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Rotal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections.'' 2 vols, post 8yo. 12s. bound. 

'* Much as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know 6f nothing 
Ibat contains so striking a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
^thnr Wellesley." — Speciatttr, 

COLONEL LANDMANITS ADVENTURES AND RE- 

COLLECTIONS. 2 vols, post 8 vo. 12s. bound. 

** Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
9t Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry Miidmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edwfird JFitsgerald, Lord Heath- 
field. Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
sue and all amusing.*' — Observer, 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esa., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAuoHT Rangers. 2 vols. 2l8. bound. 

"^In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative f^om the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Parts. AH 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the time, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character. 
I sties of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Time*. 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Resident at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

'* No man conld be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith } and his 
clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and customs, and 
the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive reading.*'— Pott. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER; OB, 

MILITARY SERVICE IN THE EAST AND WEST. By LIEUT.-COL. 
SIR JAMES £. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c. 2 yoIs. post 8to. with 
Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
'* These volomes are deeply interesting and full of Talnable infonnatiop.'* — Meuenger* 

" One great merit of the * Passages' is readableness. Another feature of the voric is 
experience. The author has served in India, SJouth Africa, Canada, and the Crimea; sad, 
having given a good deal of attention to military matters, his opinion is worth attention.**— 
Spectator. 

M7 EXILE. BT ALEXANDER HERZEN. 2 y. 2is. 

** From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian p<dit!csl 
society. Air. Uersen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly authentic, is 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.*' — Athetutyim. 

"The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of his nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholss 
fewed and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In this 
English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly characteristic view of RossisB 
official society, interspersed with slcetches of rural life, episodes of picturesque adventares, 
and fragments of serious speculation. We gain from tliis narrative of persecution and exile 
a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any previous work. It is rich in 
curious and authentic detail."— TAe Leader. 

THE MOSLEM AND THE CHBISTIAN ; OR, ADVEN- 

TURKS IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. 3 vols. ISs. 

** Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble birth. He is now commander 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a corps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem snd 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Ssyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are fixU of the adventarei 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here sie 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims.*' — Examiner. 

HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BT COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of *' Revelations OF Siberia.'* 2 vols. postSvo. 128. 

"This work gives a very Interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those Interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon whieh 
we have but scanty information, although they are some of the most striking and trutliftil 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to the 
study of our readers." — Observer, 



:iiHi 



BEVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BT A BANISl 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 168. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people.*'-— HbefseAoltf ITorA. 

** The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 

displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. Tlie 

filace of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of thiK nortbem penal settlement ; snd 
n it she spent about two years, not unprofitabiy, as the reader will find by her interesting 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners sad 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable Insight Into the economy of 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Russian despotism."— >JDa»7y Newt, 

** Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' we hare iMd 
■0 account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work." Giobe, 
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HEMOntS AND COBRESFONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commandbr of thb Army or 
Candahar, and Envoy at thb Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. Sfo. 
^th Portrait. 168. boond. 

" These highly interestiag volumes give a valoable contribution to the history of India 
uid an admirable portrait of a most distinguished officer.'* — John Bull, 

" The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical stores of the age. To 
the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, worthy to be placed' 
by the side of the Despatches of the great Dulce of Wellington.*' — Messenger. 

** We know not a boolc, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
s young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education.^* 
— JUformy Oaxette, 

MILITARY LIFE IN ALGESIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTE LLANE. 2 yoIs. post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" We commend this boolc as really worth perusal. The volumes maice us familiarly 
lequainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Changamier, 
Cavaignac, Lamoriciire, are brought prominently before the reader.** — Eraminer. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 Yols.post 8vo. 128. bound. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

Ute LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 yols., 
post 8vo. with maps, &c., 12s. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 128. bound. 

HISTORY OF CORFU ; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 vol. post 8vo. Gs. 

SCOTTISH HEROES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

** We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more enjoyable and 
instructive boolc in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Never before 
baa full justice been done to the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruce, and 
there is uot a southron aivong us who will not read with deep and sympathetic interest 
ihis graphic and authentic narrative of their gallant exploits.*' — Morning Post. 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OBTAINING PBOBATES, 

ADMINISTRATIONS, &c., in Her Majesty's Court of Probate; with 
numerous Precedents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctor's Com- 
mons. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, Judge of the New Court of Probate. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 128. 

" A most valuable book. Its contents are very diversified— meeting almost every 
ease.*' — 8oUcitor*8 Joumat. 
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MEMOBIALS OF RACHEL. Two Yolmnei^ Tbst Sva 
with Portrait. (Just Ready.) 

AKT AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. BY 

G. W. THORNBURT. Esa. 2 vols, post Svo. 2l8. bound. 

*'Thii is the best book Mr. Thornbury has written. Being an artist, he writes aboat 
art} as a Londoner, with quick eyes and a cultivated taste, he writes of London i as an 
artist who has travelled he tells anecdotes and dwells on scenes of Ills past life abroad. Ail 
this he does in a frank, genuine way." — Examiner. 

"This !s a book belonging to the tribe of wliich Oeoffrey Crayon is patriarch. Mr. 
Thombury's drawing may be less accurate than erasfon drawing, but it is richer tn'colonr, 
and wider and more versatile in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thombury's 
volumes are lively, pictorial, and various."— J/Aefumm. 

" We have not met with so original a work for many a day as these two volumes by Mr. 
Thombury. They have the freedom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com- 
bined with great researcii ; yet the style is so dashing, that the last thing we think of is the 
variety and the extent of knowledge whfch these sketches evince. Mr. Thombury's volnmei 
contain matter to please all tastes. He is grave and gay, picturesque and reflective | and ia 
all moods and on all subjects he is vivacious and amusing."— TA« Preu. 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIG FOBTEAITS. BT JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 128. bound. 

Tliis work comprises Biographies of the followiog Classic and Historic Per- 
aonages : — Sappho, .£sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius PoUorcetes, Scipio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppaea, Otho, Commodos, 
Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Brace, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon deTEnclos, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de StaeL 

'* We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, the 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pictV' 
resque.** — Atherueum, 

FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, MA., 

Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and Journalist many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro* 
duciions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in • 
very spirited manner." — Standard. 

TROPICAL SKETCHES ; OB, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY W. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 128. 

** When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we fireely gave hit 
publication the praise which It appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
called for. Amongst the writersof theday, weknowof none who are morefelleltoustn hitting of 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are fint* 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will* every page teens with Instructloo, 
eomblaed with lively detail.*'— Stcmfoy Time$. 
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OBIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA; A NAR- 

RATiYE OF Seven Ybaks' Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirohis Steppes, Chinese Tartart, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. In one large volume, 
royal 8vo., Price £2, 28., elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 Illustrations, including numerous beautifully coloured plates, from 
drawings by the Author, and a map. 

"By virtue alike of its text and its pictures, we place this book of travel In the fii^sc 
rank among those illustrated gift^books now so much sought by the public. Mr. Atkinson's 
book is most readable. The geographer finds In it notice of ground heretofore left 
nndescribed, the ethnologist, geologist, and botanist, find notes and pictures, too, of which 
they know the value, the sportsman's taste is gratified by chronicles of sport, the lover of 
adventure will find a number of perils and escapes to hang over, and the lover of a frank 
good-humoured way of speech will find the book a pleasant one in every page. Seven 
years of wandering, thirty-nine thousaud five hundred miles of moving to and fro in a wild 
and almost unknown country, should yield a book worth reading, and they do." — Examiner, 

" A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must take rank as a landmark 
in geographical literature. Its coloured Illustrations and wood engravings are of a high 
order, and add a great charm to the narrative. Mr. Atkinson has travelled where it is 
believed no European has been before. He has seen nature in the wildest, sublimest, and 
also the most beautiful aspects the old world can present. These he has depicted by pen 
and pencil. He has done both well. Blany a fireside will rejoice in the determination which 
converted the artist into an author. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. He knows enough of mineralogy , 
geology, and botany to impart a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings; 
possessing a keen sense of humour, he tells many a racy story. The sportsman and the 
loverof adventure, whether by flood or field, will find ample stores in the stirring tales of 
his Interesting travels."— i>at/jf News. 

** An animated and intelligent narrative, appreciably enriching the literature of English 
travel. Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by express permission of the late Emperor of 
Russia. Perhaps no English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of 
history, or provided with the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. 
Atkinson availed himself of the privilege. Our extracts will have served to illustrate the 
originality and variety of Mr. Atkinson's observations and adventures during his protracted 
wanderings of nearly forty thousand miles. Mr. Atkinson's pencil was never Idl^, and he 
has certainly brought home with him the forms, and colours, and other characteristics of a 
most extraordinary diversity of groups and scenes. As a sportsman Mr. Atkinson ei^oyed 
a plenitude of excitement. His narrative is well stored with incidents of adventure. 
His ascent of the Bielouka Is a chapter of the most vivid romance of travel, yet it is less 
attractive than hii relations of wanderings across the Desert of Gobi and up the Tangno 
Cka\n,"—Atherueum. 

"We predict that Mr. Atkinson's 'Siberia' will very often assume the shape of a 
Christmas Present or New Year's Gift, as it possesses, in an eminent degree, four very 
precious and suitable qualities for that purpose, — namely, usefulness, elegance, instruction 
and novelty. It is a work of great value, not merely on account of its splendid illustrations, 
but for the amount it contains of authentic and highly interesting Intelligence concerning 
regions which, in all probability, had never, previous to Mr. Atkinson's explorations, been 
visited by an European. Mr. Atkinson's adventures are told in a manly style. The valuable 
and Interesting information the book contains, gathered at a vast expense, is lucidly 
arranged, aad altogether the work is one that the author-artist may well be proud of, and 
with which those who study it cannot fail to be delighted."— JoAn BuU, 

"To the geographer, the geologist, the ethnographer, the sportsman, and to those who 
read only for amusement, this will be an acceptable volume. Mr. Atkinson is not only 
adventurous traveller, but a correct and amusing wr\Uir,**-^Literary Gazette, 
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GHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUR- 
NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 
New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. Svo., with Illustrations, 30s. bound. 

"Lady Falkland*8 f^ork may be read with interest and pleaaore, and the reader will rise 
Arom the perusat instructed as well as amused." — Athenmum, 

** Few writers on India enjoyed the advantages possessed by Lady Falkland, who, as 
wife to the Governor of Bombay, had access to every source of information, and lience her 
Journal has a reality about it which, coupled with the acute observation and good descrip- 
tive powers of the authoress, renders it as pleasant reading as we could desire.*' — Preta. 

** An extremely pleasant book ; as Aill of information as to the manners and customs 
•f the East, as it is of amusing and instructive matter of entertainment. Lady Falkland is 
a most delightful companion. She leads the reader along, listening to her descriptions 
«atil he becomes as familiar with India as if he had been dwelling there for years." — Herald. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OP MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 

FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillery. 

2 vols, post Svo. with illustrations, 21s. bound. 

*' A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy the atten- 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
fbrests of Nova 8cotia abound iu moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given us tbere is much to 
interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
bis adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Press. 

TRAVELS IN ETJKOPEAN TUKKEY. BY EDMUND 

SPENCER, Esa. Author of << Travels in Circassia," etc. Second and 
Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map 
of European Turkey. 18s. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN of thk 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated bt permission to the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. I vol., ¥dth Illustrations. Gs. 

A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE ; WITH A VISIT 

TO THE Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, and Anecdotes, 
Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty Departments of France. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 21s. 

*' It would be difficult to find a more agreeable and instructive travelling companion 
fhaa the autlior of tliese volumes. He has sufficient antiquarian, scientific, and artistic 
knowledge to malce him an enlightened observer and reporter, and a quiclcness of discem- 
mtat which detects the smallest point of interest."— (r/o6e. 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS' RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Canaanitb 
Tribes, hy JOSEPH DIJPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in Tripoli and 
Tnnis. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 2Is. hound. 
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LAKE NGAMI; OR EXFLOBATIONS AND BIS- 

00VERIK8 DURING FoUR TeaRS' WaNDERINOS IN THE WiLDS OF 

South-western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Illustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, SOs. 
handsomely bound. 

"This narrative of African ezplorationa and discoveries Is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two Journeys 
made between the years 18fi0 and 1864, in the first of which the countries of the Damaraa 
and the Ovambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored; and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed imprac- 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scientific 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and custpms of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed, a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Oordoa 
Gumming." — Literary Qaxette. 

" Mr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, tmt 
painful Journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild-beast hunt, which might htv# 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives are agreeable 
changes in our day, and take hold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson is a 
good-natured and cheerful writer; and his book may be read with as ainch pleasure as 
profit. For the details of a romantic and laborious Journey, — for particulars about the 
ostrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the hysena,— for curious illustrations of savage 
life, — for that kind of interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues stoutly-, 
borne — readers would do well to consult the book itself. The printers and engravers haTe 
done Mr. Andersson Justice j and we think the reading public will go and do likewise*"— 
4therueuin» 

** This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page is 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will t>e delighted with the new facts it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderful than those 
of preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable." — The Preaa, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rer. F. METCALFE, MJl., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, revised, 
1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

*'*The Oxonian in Norway ' is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books which cannot fall to be at the same time amusing and instructive 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity; and all who take an interest 
in customs practised by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor- 
wegian manuers and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous inte- 
resting and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author's excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout." — Chronicle. 

** Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
ia Interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a ftind of information on the statlsticty 
poUtics» and religion of the countries raited." — BtaekwootPt Uagatsine, Jk 
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RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR: THE NARRATIVE OF 

A Visit to that Country in 1856. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 yoIs. 
post 8vo. 2 Is. 

''We congratulate Miss Banbury upon having written a very entertaining book— one 
that has the merit of being readable from the beginning to the end. The author saw all 
that she could, and has described with much viracity all she saw Her book is full of 
pleasant pictures, commencing with St. Petersburg and its lions, and ending with the 
coronation. It will find numerous readers.*' — Daitjf News. * 

'* Miss Bunbury*s vivacious sketches are not only piquant with meaning as to the state 
of society in Russia, but have ail the charm and freshness of first impressions on an active, 
thonghtfiil, and observing mind. We can cordially recommend the work, as presenting a 
very entertaining and varied panorama of the route taken by this intelligent lady, and, 
moreover, as conveying the most recent information with regard to the present state and 
condition of the more important parts of the Ctar*8 vast territories.*' — Morning Pott, 

A SUMMER IN NOBTHEBN EUROPE; INCLUD- 

INO Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 toIs. post Svo., 21s. 

** All readers of the works of lady.travellers will be glad to know4hat they are favoured 
again by Miss Bunbury with an account of l.er experience in Northern Europe, including 
much of the seat of the late war — Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
is a very welcome contribution to the reading of the season.** — Examiner, 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

'* Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
yand thence to Buenos Ayres) where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage fiill of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaino he sailed to California, and visited San Francesco 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and taking a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant 
man, the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with vi^d 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptions of 
men, manners, and localities.** — Olobe 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Mineralogical Sur- 

TETOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. SeCOnd EditlOD. 2 VOls. 12s. 

A LADTS VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OP 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 voL 68. bound. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.*'— Lt/erafy Oiucette. 

LIGHTS Am) SHADOWS OF AUSTBATJAN UFK 

By MRS. CLACT. 2 vols, post 8to. 128. bound. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years' Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., kte Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. 
' Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16s. 

*' This I)ook is sure to take a prominent position in every library In which works •£ 
discovery and adventure are to be met with. It is a record of the most memorable geo» 
graphical discovery of the present age. It comes from one who has himself actively 
participated in all the stirring incidents and exciting scenes it so ably describes, and thus 
pbssesses that charm of freshness and interest no mere compiler can ever hope to obtain. 
The stirring passages of Dr. Armstrong's narrative bear ample evidence of their having 
been written hy an accomplished and highly-educated man, possessed of quick sensibUi- 
ties, cultivated powers, and a refined mind.*' — Daily New», 

THE WANDEBEB IN ARABIA. BT G. T. LOWTH, 

Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 2l8. hound. 

*' An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents, 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest.** — Sun, 

" Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keea 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him. — PoMt, 

EIGHTEEN TEARS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; including an Account of the Native Tribes, and their 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, MEMBER 

OF THE Legislative CounciLi Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came Into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits .and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception.**'S<afMlarrf. 

THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. BY EUOT WAR- 

BURTON. Thirteenth Edition. 1 vol., with 15 Illustrations, 6s. bound. 

" Independently of Its value as an original narrative, and Its useful and interesting 
information, this work Is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with which 
its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its reverent 
and serious spirit.'* — Quarterly Review. 

"A book calculated to prove more practically nseAil was never penned than the 
' Crescent and the Cross* — a work which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime 
and its love for the beautiful iu those famous regions consecrated to everlasting immor- 
tality in the annuls of the prophets — and which no other modem writer has ever depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and picturesque.'* — Sun, 

" In the mixture of story with anecdote, information and Impression, It perhaps sur. 
passes 'Eothen.* Innumerable passages of force, vivacity, or humour are to be found iu 
this volume.**— 5pec/a/or. 

TRAVELS IN FEBSIA, GE0B6IA, AND EGOB- 

DISTAN, WITH Sketches of the Cossacks and the Caucasus. By 

Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

"We have here learning without pedantry, acute and close observation without the 
tedium of uninteresting details, the reflections of a philosopher intermixed with the pleasant 
stories and graphic sketches of an accomplished traveller.** — Literary Oaxette, 

A 
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RULE AND mSRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK." 2 vols, post gyo. 2l8. 

** We conceive this worlc to l>e by far the most raluabie and important Judge Halibarton 
has erer written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader, 
it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let In a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
th« United SUtes."— ^aeo/ and MiHtarp Gagette, 

■a 

SAM SUCK'S NATUEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

2 vols, post 8yo. 24s. bound. 

** Since Sam Slide's first work he has written nothing so Aresh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other j instructively, satirically, 
jocosely, or wittily. Admiration. at Sam*s mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a slcetch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them, the Cloclcmaker proves himself the fastest time Iciller a-going." — Observer, 



SAM SUGFS WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** We do not fear to predict that these delightftil volumes will be the most popular, as 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton*s admirable worlcs. The * Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, end we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor J smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from tlie perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest tan." — Morning Poet, 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. * The Americana at Home * 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works." — Poet, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of '< SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post Svo. Sis. 6d. 



Ml 



'No man has done more than the facetious Ju(ige Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable * Sam,* to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits If a 
budget of fun full of rich specimens of American humour.'* — Olobe, 
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THE BIDES AND REVERIES OF MR. ESOP SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER. 1 voL post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

** Mr. Tapper's new work will do good service to his literary reputation. It combines, 
with lucidity and acuteness of Judgment, freshness of fancy and elegance of sentiment. In 
Its cheerftil and instructive pag«>s sound moral principles are forcibly Inculcated, and every- 
day truths acquire an air of novelty, and are rendfered peculiarly attractive by being expressed 
in that epigrammatic language which so largely contributed to the popularity of the author's 
former work, entitled * Proverbial Philosophy.' **— Morning Pott. 

"These eftays are the production of the talented author of < Proverbial Philosophy,' 
whose former work obtained so large a share of public favour. They possess a quaint 
originality, and display considerable knowledge on an immense variety of topics." — Sun. 

** The ' Rides and Reveries ' will add considerably to the reputation of Mr. Tupper. The 
volume may serve as a suitable companion to his' Proverbial Philosophy.'" — Obaerver. 

A WGISIAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Author of ''John Halifax, Gentleman.'* 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

*' a book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well writttn* 
true hearted, and altogether practical." — Examiner. 

** This excellent book Is characterised by good sense, good taste, end feeling, and is 
written in an earnest, philanthropic, as well as practical spirit." — Pott. 

"A very excellent and thoughtful work by a writer who has attained a high degree of 
celebrity, offering to her own sex reflections and suggestions on subjects of the greatest' 
importance. The book is written in a frank and fearless spirit, earnest in purpose and 
practical in tone." — Sun* 

PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES. BY THOMAS 

HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. with numerous 
Illustrations, by the Author, lOs. 6d. bound. 

" Few will have seen this book announced without having a wish to welcome it. By his 
poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the Second distinctly announces himself to be his 
father's son. His music has a note here and there from the old household lullabies to 
which bis cradle was rocked. Some of bis thoughts have the true family cast. But hia 
song is not wholly the song of a mocking-bird— his sentiment can flow in channels of his 
own ) and his speculations and his stories have a touch, taste, and flavour which indicate 
that Thomas Hood's father's son may ripen and rise into one of those original and indi- 
vidual authors who brighten the times in which they write, and gladden the hearts of those 
among whom their lot is cast." — Athenaeum. 

** We are happy to find that the delightful volume, * Pen >and Pencil Pictures,' has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the name he bears. The work is considerably augmented by 
passages of increased maturity and vigour, such as will contribute still further to its 
popularity among the reading classes of the public."— Lt^erofy Gazette, 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," " Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
wtth Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

** Miss MItford has collected Into one chaplet the laurels gathered In her prime of author- 
ship. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise, and it Is well deserved." — Athenttum . 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

" Mr. Thombury has produced a. volume of songs and ballads worthy to rank with 
Macaulay's or Aytoun's Lays."-— CArom'c/e. 

"Those who love picture, life, and costume In song will here find what they lore."— 
Athenmum, j^ 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2l8. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderfal narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D*Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford andWynyard ghost stories, &c. 

*' it were impossible to praise too highly as a worlc of amusement these two most in- 
teresting Tolames, whetlier we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex- 
cellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-room table 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserved 
in nndiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It Is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down 
fbr truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Bach story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of * The Peerage.' "Standard. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barristcr-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8yo. 2 Is. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause— Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matlhieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin*s Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarm^ and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. *• 

**.The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Ur. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
forming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incontestable evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
■ctnally happened."— Jife«<en^er. 

NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, FROM ELIZABETH TO 

VICTORIA. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esa. 2 voU. with Illustrations, 
218. (Just ready). 
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JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. NEW AND 

Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 

*'Thi8 is a very good and a very Interesting novel. It is desifnied to trace the eareer 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christiau gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and writtni. 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successfnl 
author." — Examiner. 

"The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
success. John Halifux, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and thla 
his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentlemtin, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many of the scenes are full of graphic power and true 
pathos. It is a book that tew will read without becoming wiser and better.*'— Seofcman. 

"'John Halifax' is one of the noblest stories among modern works of fiction. The 
interest is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excellent." — Pr«M. 

NOTHING NEW. BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 

HALIFAX. GENTLEMAN." 2 vols. 2l8. 

"Two volumes displaying all those superior merits which have made ' John HaUfliuif 
one of the moit popular works of the day." — Post, 

" We cordially recommend these volumes. The same graphic power, deep pathos, 
healthful sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work, 'John 
Halifax,* among the English classics are everywhere displayed.'* — Chronicle, 

*'The reader will find these narratives fully calculated to remind him of that tmth and 
energy of human portraiture, that spell over human affeci ions and emotions, which have 
atamped this author one of the first novelists of our day." — John Bull, 

ADELE. BY JUUA KAVANAGH, AUTHOR OF 

" NATHALIE," &c., 3 vols. 

" * Ad&le is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh } it is a charming novel, fall 
of delicate character-painting. The workmanship is good throughout, and the interest 
kindled in the first chapter bums brightly to the close." — Athenaum. 

* * Ad&le ' is one of Miss Kavanagh's happiest delineations. The whole worli ia 
admirable and full of talent" — Literary Oazette. 

** In the work before us Miss Kavanagh has achieved a decided triumph. The story - 
is novel and interesting. The characters are vividly drawn, and the style is fresh and 
attractive. It will, no doubt, become at once a popular favourite, and add anotlier to the 
list of Miss Kavanagh*s successes."— Sun. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND. 



LILLIESLEAF. 

Being thb Concludiko Skribs of 
"Passaokb in this Lipb of Mas. Mab- 

OARKT MaITLAND." 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6«. 

"The concluding series of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland* is, 
to our Chinking, superior to the begin- 
ning! and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 
good sense and pious feeling running 
throughout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better."-7J^Aefue«m. 

THE DAYS OF MY LIFE. 

AN AUTOBIOORAFBT. 8 VOlS. 

** The author writes with her usual fine 
capacity for the picturesque, and her in- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narrative it 
nninterestiog."— itMeiMncm. 



ORPHANS. 

1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

*' An exquisitely beautiful story — a book 
that no woman will read without feeling 
her heart warm to the author." — National 
Magazine. 

" The author of ' Orphans' is one of ti»e 
ablest writers of fiction in the present 
day, and beyond this, and far better, ia 
one of those who always seek to inculcate 
religious impression and moral action by 
all her literary efforts. This ezceilcnt 
purpose pervades every page of this in- 
teresting tale."— il/e< enger, 

MAGDALEN HEFBUEN; 

A aTORY OFTBR 8COTTI8B BBFOBMATIOM . 

HAERY MUnt. 

SxcoNO Edition, i vols. 

ADAM GRAEME, 
OF MOSSGRAY. 3 voU* 
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THE ONLY CHILD. 

By Laot Scott. 3 v. 

** Lftdy Scott's novels are always ftill of 
TlTBdty and keen observation, and this 
story, is ftilly distiuiruished by the same 
cdiumcteristics."— JoAn Bull. 

A LOVER'S aUABREL. 

BytheAnthor of * Cousin GKOFrRBT.S v. 

** One of those fascinating tales which 
the reader cannot put down half read. 
Tlie interest is aroused in the first chapter, 
and admirably sustained throughout. The 
plot is well conceived and well developed. 
The incidents are picturesque and ef- 
fective. The characters are distinct and 
well marlced.** — Morning Chronicle, 

COUSIN HARBT. 

By Mrs. Grry, Author of "Thb Gam- 
blbr's Wifb," &c. 3 vols. 

"There is an originality and power 
about the whole novel that rank it with 
Mrs. Grey*s best stories.'*— JoAn Bull, 

A WILL AND A WAY. 

By the Hon. Hbnrt Gokb, Author of 
'* High and Low/' &c. 2 vols. 

"A very interesting novel." — Observer, 

THE LADY OF GLYNNE. 

By the Author of *' Maroarbt and Hbb 
Bbiobsmaios." 3 vols. 

'* There is a great deal that is both ex- 
cellent and charming in this book." — 
Athenwufn. 

MORALS OF MAYFAIR. 

Sbcond Edition. 3 vols. 

** This is a good novel. There are fresh- 
ness and talent in the book." — Lit. Ouz, 

*'A very capital novel. There is a 
thorough knowledge of society, with con- 
siderable cleverness in depicting it." — 
Spectator, 

COURT SECRETS. 

By Mrs. Thomson. 3 vols. 
" A fascinating story. — John Bull. 

THE SOUIRE OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

By ** Scrutator." 
Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 3 vols. 

A WOMAN'S STORY. 

By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 8 vols. 

" * A Woman's Story » is interesting. It 
is well written, and quite equal to any of 
Mrs. S. C. Hall's workB.^'—Athenaum. 

LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 

Bf Ladt Chattbrton. 8 vols. 

'• A aowel of lofty pctrp&se, of great power, 
I^Hmirabie sentiment."— 06«erver. 



I THE TWO BROTHERS. 

By the Author of "Thb DiscirLiNx or 
LiFB," &c. 8 vols. 

HECHINGTON. 

By Mrs. Oorx. 3 vols. 



VIOLET BANE, 

D Its Inmatbs. 8 vols. 

DARE AND FAIR. 



AND 



By the Author of •• Rockingham." 8 v. 

** The author of ' Rockingham ' has sur- 
passed himself In ' Dark and Fair.* The 
characters are distinctly drawn. The story 
is simple and spiritedly told. The dia- 
logue is smart, natural, full of character. 
In short. ' Dark and Fair ' takes its place 
among the cleverest novels of the season. 
It is the cream of light literature, grace- 
ful, brilliant, and continuously interest- 
ing."- G/o6e. 

A LIFE'S LESSONS. 

By Mrs. Gorb. 3 vols. 

'**A Life's Lessons* is told in Mrs. 
Gore's best style. She showers wit, 
grace, and learning through the pages 
with her usual felicity."— I>ai/y News. 

CUTHBERT ST. ELME, M.P. ; 

Or, PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 
A POLITICIAN. 3 vols. 

** A book to be read, and decidedly one 
of * the novels * of the day." — Press. 

FASHIONABLE LIFE; 

Or, PARIS AND LONDON. 

By Mrs. Trollopb. 3 v. 

'*The book has among its merits the 
invaluable one of being thoroughly read- 
able." — Examiner, 

GERTRUDE; 

Or, FAMILY PRIDE. 

By Mrs. Trollopb. 3 vols. 

" The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope's high reputation as a 
novelist."— Po«/. 

DARIEN; 

Ob, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

By Eliot Warbitrton, 

Author of "Thb Crbscbnt and tbb 

Cross." New and Cheaper Edition. 

1 vol. 6s. (Just Ready.) 

SEYMOUR 
AND HIS FRIENDS. 

By the Author of <'Thb Sbckbt Mar- 
RiAGB." 8 vols. 

"The story is full of Interest and 
p«a«\oti.^^— Herald. 
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RACHEL GRAY. 

By JvuA Kavanaoh, 
Author of '* Nathalik/' &c. 1 voL 

"Rachel Gray is a charming and touch- 
ing story, narrated with grace and slcili. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a good influence from it. The characters 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give us an- 
other equally good." — Athetueum, 

THE ROSE OF ASHURST. 

By Author of Emilia Wtndham. 3 vols. 

*' This story inevitably pleases, because 
a clever and right-minded woman seems 
to have really put her heart Into the 
telling of it.*' — Examiner, 

EDGAR BARDON. 

By W. Knighton, M.A. 3 vols. 

"The story is in every way worthy of the 
author's reputation. It is full of exciting 
incidents, romantic situations, and 
graphic descriptions." — Po»t. 

ROSA GREY. 

By the Author of " Annb Dtsart. 8 v. 

"The characters are well delineated, 
the story is lucidly told, and the conver- 
sations are spirited, and impressed with 
the individuality of the speakers. Alto- 
gether the work is a success." — Daily 
News, 

ISABEL ; 

THE YOUNG WIFE, AND THE OLD 
LOVE. 

By J C. Jkaffrbson, Author of "Casws 
Risk." 3 vols. 

WILDFLOWER. 

By the Author of "Tbb HoussorEL- 
MORB." 3 vols. 

** One of the best novels it has lately 
been our fortune to meet with The plot 
is ingenious and novel, and the characters 
are sketched with a masterly hand." — 
Press. 

MARRIED FOR LOVE. 

By Author of " Cousin Gboffrby." 8 v. 

** * Married for Love * is as fiill of lively 
sketches, smart writing, and strongly- 
drawn character as * Cousin Geoffrey,* and 
the story is of a more exciting and moving 
nature.'* — Olobe. 

ARTHUR BRAin)ON. 

2 vols. 

"'Arthur Brandon* abounds in free, 
vigorous sketches, both of life and scenery, 
which are dashed off with a freshness and 
vitality which the reader will feel to be 
charming. The pictures of Rome and of 
artist.life in Rome are especially good."— 
Athenaeum. 



MARGARET 
AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

By the Author of ** Woman*s Dbtotion.*' 

" We recommend all who are in search 
of a fascinating novel to read this work. 
There are a freshness and an originality 
about it quite charming, and there isa 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of sentiment and incident, which is not 
often found." — Athenteum, 

THE YOUNG LORD. 

By the Author of '* Tbb Disciplinx of 
LiFB," &c. 2 vols. 

"This new novel by Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby is interesting as a story, and still 
more to be commended for the profitable 
lessons it inculcates." — Lit. Gag. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE ; 

A FAMILY BISTORT. 3 VOls. 

*'A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
and of soul-stirring scenes."— JoAn BtM, 

TRUE TO NATURE. 

2 vols. 21s. 

"The reader will be at no loss for amuse- 
ment in perusing ' True to Nature.' It 
has to recommend it an agreeable style, 
and some striking events and exciting 
scenes that are replete with vigour and 
vivacity."— Sttii. 

MARGUERITE'S LEGACY. 

By Mrs. T. F. Steward. 8 vols. 

" Rarely have we met with a more 
interesting book than this. The story is 
of a most thrilling description." — Chron, 

THE SORROWS OF 
GENTILITY. 

By Miss Jbwsburt. 2 vols. 
"A remarkably good novel." — Examiner. 

X)UR OWN STORY. 

By Sblina Bvnburt. 
Author of '* LiFB in Swbdbn." 8 vols. 

** A work of unquestionable genius. The 
story it full of interest."- CAron<c/e. 

MR. ARLE. 

2 vols. 

**' Mr, Arte ' is a work of a very high 
order, and we are offering it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
conception, it reminds us of the writings 
of Mrs. Gaskell."— JoAn Bull. 

THE NEXT DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By Mm. Gascoionb. Author o( ** Tbm;Cs 
TATioir, &c. 3 vqU« 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 3s. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects, Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS OF THB PRESS. 

"This Is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of Justice, honour, and a tender regard for the welfare and comiort of our soldiers 
and seamen."— 6/060. 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable Information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the publir, 
must be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Mili^nry Journal.' It numbers 
among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich Its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources." — Stm, 

** This truly national periodlcalis always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
men.*' — Morning Herald, 

** To military and naval men, and to that class of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to Inform themselves of all the goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
is Indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with Intelligence— and 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information." — Atlas, 

HURST AND BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 

SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 

13y OEKAT MARLBOROUGH STREZ7. 
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